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A NEW SERIAL, Iustrations. 
We shall com- We continue in=> 
mence in an carly this number our Il- | 


lustrations of the 
Harper’s Ferry out- 
break, drawn by our 
special artist, Porte 
Crayon. We have. ! 
now published the 
following } Illustra- 
tions of this memo- 
rable-event): 

1. Harper's Ferry. 

2. Another view of the’ 

same, showing the 


number of. /Zarper’s 
Weekly a new Seri- 
Tale by WILKIE 
Esq., of 
which we have pur- 
chased the advance 
proof - sheets from iW | 


the author. This 
Tale will be con- 
tinued through the 
Weekly till it is com- 


/ 


/ 


pleted. 

In reply to several | 4 Armory, etc., ete. 
inquiries, we beg to | | 3. 7 attack on the 
nay that Mr. Dick- 


with the wounded 
prisoners. 

5. Brown, wounded and | 
a prisoner, during 
his examination by | 

6. Body of Brown's son. 


%A Tate or Two 
Ciries,” was com- 
menced in J/arper’s 
Weekly on May 7, 
and Mr. Cuvurris’s 
delicious Story of 


| 
fi} 


| 
Society, = | 7. The trial of Brown 
send back numbers — = 9. Brown and his coun- 
from those dates, or rrr sel, Mr. Hoyt. ™ 
from the beginning —————_=_ Sass 10. Portrait of Colonel 
of the year, to an = : 
y rt 11. Brown’s arms—swiv- 
80,000 to 93,000 | | used by Brown as 
copies per week. - THE PRISONER BROWN AND HIS BOSTON COUNSEL, MR. HOYT.—Drawn By Porte Crayon,—([See 729.) arsenal. 
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had a fair trial. 
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THE OLD CHURCH. 
BY J. WALTER SCOTT. 
Tux old church standcth 
In a lonely nook, - 
Where the day gleameth 
Through the tu‘ip-trees, 
Which forever look 
On its mysterics. 


he fang’d bus buzzeth 
In the chancel-way ; 
The blue-fiy crawleth 
On the dusty panc; 
And each sunny day 
Brings an insect rain. 


The gray rat rusheth 
O’er the broken floor; 3 
CPhe black snake hisseth 
From the crmmbling wall 
While shakes the half-door 
In the windy hall. 


When the night falleth, 
For its absent mate 
The night-bird calleth— 
And a mourpful pall, 
Like an accurs‘d fate, 
Wrappeth all—all—all. 


The dim ghost stealeth — ‘ 
* Throuzh the grass-grown aisic ; 
The: organ pealeth, 


As in days of yore, 
Through the ruined pile, 
Forevermore.” 


When tthe Old Year dieth, 
, At the watch-night noon, 
Bere Year cometh; 
nd a spectral throng 
Fill the darken’d room 
With prayer and song. 
2 


And again preacheth 
The white-haired priest; 
And again knecleth 
A repentant crowd 
At the holy feast— 
Some weeping aloud. 


Oft the wind tolleth 
The old, cracked bell; 
And each stroke soundeth 
Like a dying groan, 
Or a cry from hell, 
In dolorous tone. 


Mystery palleth 
Without and within; 
Deep darkness falleth | 
all things below— 
Mixing what hath been— 
Mixinz woec—woe—woe. 
Kingston, on the Hudson, 1859, 
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WILL JOHN BROWN BE 
HANGED? 


OHN BROWN has been sentenced to be 
hanged on 2d December. The question 
is, Will Governor Wise interpose to prevent the 
accomplishment of the sentence ? | 
On: the face of it, John Brown should be 
hanged. He has been found guilty of crimes 
for which the fixed penalty is hanging. Ile 
s ha At has been proved that 
he was in ‘full- possession of reason 
time the crimes proved against him were com- 
mitted. No extenuating circumstances can be 
urged in his case. He did the deed wittingly, 
and there seems to be no good reason why he 
should not suffer the penalty. If he be res- 
pited or pardoned, murder and treason must 
eease to be capital offenses-in the Old Do- 
minion. 
At the same time there is a decided impres- 
sion-abroad that John Brown will not be hang- 
ed; Authoritative newspapers and Democratic 


‘Jeaders have expressed opinions favorable to 
the commutation of his sentence. 


Appeals for 
merey to Governor Wise have been forwarded 
fiom higuly respectable quarters. Most of 
these take the ground that Old Brown was a 
fanatic and a madman, and that it would re- 
flect honor on the South to pardon his erime 
eutofcharity. [tis urged that, after all, Jo'im 
Brown only carried into practical effeet the 
teachings of the New York Vihne, and other 
Abolitionist organs; and that while the teach- 
ers escape unscathed, it is not worth while to 
execute the poor ignorant disciples. 5 

We have no advice to offer Governor Wise 
on the point; if he be the man.we take him 
for, he needs none. -Certain it is that the 
harcing of Brown would strengthen, as the 
pardon of Brown would discredit, the Northern 
Abolitionist party. Whether the relaxation of 
justice in his case would tempt other fanatics 
te repeat his treasonable attempts, is a question 
whicl: Governor Wise, must decide for himself. 
If the pardoning of Brown is going to encour- 
age other adventurers to attack Southern strong- 
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holds and eall for-more Southern servile Tnsur- 
rections, it will prove a bad precedent. But it 
the South can aiford to be merciful to this de- 
luded old man, it will stand much better in 
Northern eyes for the contest of next year. 


DEMOCRACY IN CITIES. 

WErLL-ornvERED newspapers keep among their 
usual “‘standing matter” the heads, ‘** Rror 
Rowpyism.”’ Ever since the brutal murder 
of General Lingan, the city of Baltimore, one 
of the most beautiful and pleasantest citics in 
the. Union—a place famous for the charming 
tone of its society, the wit and good-breeding 
of its men, and the beauty of ifs women—has 
been chiefly notorious for periodical riots and 
ever-recurring turbulence, black- 
guardism, and bloodshed. During the- last 
thirty years ewery three months, at least, some 
disgtaceful affray at, Baltimore has attracted 
the scorn and aroused the horror of civilized 
people. We need hardly add —as we are in 
the month of clections—that the usual scrim- 
mage. has just come off;and that the list of 
killed and wounded is respectable. 

The inference drawn by most of our contem- 
poraties is unfavorable to the moral character 
of the Baltimore people. - One journal says 
that. Baltimoreans are naturally rowdies.  An- 
other asserts that the Baltimore police has al- 

ays been very inefiisient. A third founds an 
argument on the proximity of Baltimore to 
Philadelphia and Washington, and insinuates 
that the ronehs of these two cities, when they 
want excitement, go to: Baltimore to get it. 
We'do not propose to institute an inquiry into 
the moral character of the people of Baltimore, 
or the efficiency of their police force ; nor is it 
worth while to examine whether the neighbor- 
ing citics use it as} tral ground whereon 
they may enjoy a frolic with impunity. These 
are questions which concern Baltimore more 
than us. 

But we think it is well to remember, in re- 
viewing the Baltimore scandal, that it is mere- 
ly an extreme development of a feature which 
is common to allggexcat cities. Within two 
years there has b Vigilance Committee at 
New Orleans; New York has*been almiost,in a 
state of siege, the military have paradcfihe. 
streets in marching order, and the City 
has been the scene Of a desperate conflic 


scenes of 


firemen rendered Philadelphia almost uninh 
itable. «At Boston the burning of convents, 
and the riots attendant upon the surrender of 
a fugitive slave, have not been forgotten. In 
fact, there is no great city in the Union in 
which, at some time or other, the turbulent 
passions of the mob have not contended for su- 
premaey with the established authorities, and 
proved their earnestness some sacrifice of 
life orlimb. The same thing is true of great 
cities in Europe. In London the Parliament 
has been freguently overawed by mobs; time 
was when the Duke of Wellington dared not 
be seen entering his house; and Lord George 
Gordon's riots are well remembered. In Paris 
the mob rises every few years, and: generally 
overthrows the Government altogether. [Ex- 
perience proves, in a word, that riots and blood- 
shed are natural phenomena of all great citigs ; 
that they are the usual fruit of heterogencoudX 
assemblaces of men, and an accumulated sur- 
plus of active animal energy. 

The question for the legislator is, therefore 
—how shall this natural phenomenon be treated. 
so as to be the least destructive ? 

Without presuming to offer a solution to a 
problein of such undoubted difficulty, we may 
make one remark. A gfave error has been 
committed in organizing the Government of 
most of our cities. ‘The elective principle has 
been carried too far. In most of the leading 
cities of this country we elect all manner of 
city officials — judges, magistrates, police-offi- 
cers, and others upon whom-the duty of pre- 
serving the peace devolves. As agencral rule, 
the habit of electing these officials arose from 
the idea that it was consonant with democratic 
principle, and that their appointment by su- 
perior authority would smack of monarchical 
usage. 
two other citics, certain city ofliees have been 
rendered elective for base and corrupt purposes, 
through the maneeuvres of rogues who wanted 
to be clected. Dut as a general rule, the trans- 


' fer of civic patronage from the mayors to the 


people has arisen from the notion that, under 
a.democratic régime, the people were the fount- 
ain of power, and therefore that they should 
choose the smallest as well as the highest offi- 
cial. 

The fallacy which underlies this proposition 
is at last becoming understood. People of un- 
doubted political orthodoxy are beginning to 
realize that democracy does not mean the trans- 
fer of the whole administrative business of goy- 
ernment to the people, but that if the people 
are at liberty to choose administrators, the se- 
lection of-executive instruments had much bet- 
ter be left with them than retained in the hands 
of the electoPal body. It is beginning un- 
derstood that, though the people are undoubt- 
-edly the proper parties to ehoose a mayor, they 


In New York, and perhaps in one or | 


‘are very badly qualified to cheose constalles 


and street commissioners; and that, if you in- 
sist on throwing that duty upon them, they can 
not but fall a prey to knaves. In a country 
village every voter may be eompetent to judge 


of the. fitness of a candidate for the office of 


justice or constable ; but in a city of over half 
a million inhabitants the most that can be ex- 
peeted is, that people will know something of 
the men proposed for Mayor, Aldermen, and 
Councilmen. So iong as the people retain the 
right of appointing the chief executive and leg- 
islative officials their sovereignty remains com- 
plete ; if they are driven to do more, it is not 
increased, but—from the fact that they are mor- 
ally incompetent to discharge the duty consci- 
entiously—it is impaired. 

The first step essential for the reform of our 
civic systems is the restoration of the old plan 
of concentrated authority. Mayors and Com- 
mon Councils should be elected by the people ; 
all other municipal offices should be filled by 
appointment. In New York, judicial authority 
should be reserved to the judges appointed by 


| a Mayor; there should be an end of Alder- 


nanic justice. 

\ It will probably take some time before these 
views prevail, but they will prevail in the end. 
When they do, our cities will be better gov- 
erned thin they are, and the ‘irrepressible 
conflict” between rowdies and the established 
authorities will be Iess inconvenient than it is 
at present. 3 


BOGUS BARKS. 

A coop deal of attention}has latterly been 
directed to the subject of bogus banking. ‘Two 
Canadian banks, in sufficiently good credit to 
get nearly £200,000 of notes afloat, have lately 
failed, seemingly to the injury of noteholders and 
depositors alike; while the revelations made 
on the recent -trial of Warren Leland, of this 
city, on charges growing out of the failure of 
the late Colchester Bank in Connecticut, have 
shed a useful light on the methods employed 
by bogus bank financiers. It seems high time 
that the general subject of banking were re- 
viewed and placed on a new footing throughout 
this country. 

The radical difficulty in the way of reform- 
ing our bank system grows out of the neglect 
by Congress of the powers which were conferred 
on it hy the Constitution, and the usurpation 
of those powers by the States. The Constitu- 
tion, in-set terms, forbids States from issuing 
money or embarking in the banking business. 
That it was the intention of the framers of that 
document to reserve altogether to the General 
Government the powers thus denicd to the 
States there can be no doubt. While submit- 
ting to the constitutional prohibition, in so far 
as to deny themselves the privilege of entering 
upon the banking business themselves, the va- 
ricus States of the Union have all, however, 
violated that prohibition by delegating to pri- 


_yate corporations the powers which were denied 


to themselves. Under the old and undoubted 
legal rule—‘* No man can delegate power which 
is not his’—the chartering of banks of issue by 
State Legislatures has been illegal from the first. 
But the abuse has been so universal, and the 
whole commercial system of the United States 
has been so thoroughly interwoven with -the 
banks chartered by the various State Legisla- 
tures, that no successful effort ever has been, 
gr. probably ever will be made to contest the 
legality of their existence. We must assume 
them, now, as an existing and incontrovertible 
fact. | 

The consequence of this abuse has been the 
creation of banks under conditions so various 
that the most learned lawyer can not pretend 
to state from. memory what constitutes alegal 
bank. New York has one! law, Massachusetts 
another, Connecticut another, Illinois another, 
Virginia another, Louisiana another, Canada 
another, and. so on; cach State has its own 
peculiar rules of banking. ‘The bank-notes of 
each State iare used in commercial transactions 
in all the others; but no business man pretends 
to know all the banks of all the States. People 
rely, in reteiving them as- money, first upon 
what experience they may have picked up in 
the course of their business; and, secondly, upon 
ecriain periedical prints called Bank-note’ Re- 
porters. The former is naturally a very unre- 
hable guide ; and itis loudly asserted that many 
of the Wank-note reporters and detectors are 
mere engines of corruption, established for the 
purpose°of levying black-mail cn banks, and 
utterly unworthy of confidence. In a word, 
the present system places the general dealer at 


‘the mercy of his customers, and imparts to 


commercial transactions an element of uncer- 
tainty and loss which is peculiar to the United 
States, 

It is high time, we say, that the subject were 
reviewed by Congress and placed on a new foot- 
ing. Over Canadian banks, of course, Congress 
could exercise no authority; but such institu- 
tions as the Colchester Bank of ‘Connecticut, 
it may be safely stated, could never have flour- 
ished under Federal supervision, ‘The late 
cashier of that bank testified Yhat thonch it 
seems to have had at one time no less than 
$62,000 of notes afloat, it never had but £10,000 


of real money in_its possessio 
sets were notes made by pec 
existence whatever—notes m 


; the other as. 
le who had no 
e by hotel por- 


‘ters and Irish servants, and other securities of 


equal value. Ovcrissues wer¢ made, he testi- 
fies, in order to deceive the) Bank Commis- 
sioners, who, for that matt scem to have 
been very easily deceived. |Notes were dis- 
counted which were not worth the paper they 
were written on; bank-notes wero issued which 
were not numbered, not entered, not recorded 
or registered in any way. If dashicr Jones tells 
the truth, the bank was a mere vache a uit 
for its projectors, ready to pour out notes as a 
cow gives milk, and requiring an uncommonly 
moderate amount of pasture. 
We see no reason why Congress should not 
resume control of the banking interests of the 
country by passing a law, in accordance with a 
late suggestion of President Buchanan, empow- 
cring certain oflicials to plade bogus banks in 
bankruptey, and to proseeute| bank knaves be- 
fore the criminal courts, It may be safely said 
that there is no commercial conntry in the world 
but this in which bogus banks could be’ success- 
fully established without entailing criminal pros- 
ecutions ontheirauthors. Ndr should it be the 
case here. It is the clear duty of the general 
Congress (the State Legislaturbs failing to afford. 
rclicf) to protect the people against these ever-— 
recurring frauds of bank financiers. <A very 
simple law would achieve the purpose ; and the 
spectacie of a few financiers working in a Pen- 
itentiary in particolored dress}would have a de- 
cidedly beneficial effect on the currency. We 
commend the theme to memljers of Congress. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 


AN ANECDOTE ABOUT BRUNEL. 

| LOUISVILLE, Oct. 31, 1639. 
Editor of Weekly: 
Dear Sir,—In the notice of the late Mr. Brunel, 
published in your issue of the 22d inst., the follow- 
ing allusion is made to an cvyent in the life ef that 
eminent man: 
**Only a year or two ago, he escaped a singular and in- 
gloriousdeath. Hewas playing with the child ofa friend, 
and to amuse it, was throwing sovertigns into his mouth, 
and pretending to make them disappear with the conju- 
rer's cry of Presto. Ile threw one sovereign into his 
mouth with such force that it enfered the gullet and 
stuck there edgewise, wholly closing the passage. Friends 
who were called were unable to rermhove it; and had the 
doctor, who was sent for, been delayed a few minutés 
later, the great enginecr would have been a corpse when 
he arrived.” 
IIow any one could have been acquainted at all 
with this occufrence and yct kiow so little about 
the real facts is curious. Instead of occurring a 
year or two ago, this event happened April 3, 1843. 
The coin was a ha/f sovereign. |It did not stick in 
the gullet, but passed into the-wihdpipe, or trachea, 
and thence downward into one of the bronchial 
tubes. It did not wholly close|the passage, but, 
on the contrary, caused but slight inconvenience by 
its presence, and it was only thtough fear of ulte- 
rior injury to the lung that mehksures were taken 
for its extraction, which were nbt successful until 


forty days had passed ; the coin| falling out of the 


larynx while Mr. Brunel was} suspended, head 
downward, ina machine contrived by himself; the 
windpipe having been previously opened by a sur- 
geon to admit of the passage of air and prevent 
strangulation during the passage pfthe coin through 
the air tubes. This was on the 13th of May. 
These facts may be interesting to your readers, 
and particularly the ingenious method devised by 
Mr. Brunel himself for the purpote of obtaining re- 
lief from the presence of the unwelcome intruder, 
after many attempts by the most skillful London 
surgeons to remove it by the aid off instruments had 
entirely failed, Respectfully yours, 
T. H. 


NEW NIGHTINGALES. 

Tur poor Opera is having a terrible time of it; 
and when has it had any thing else in this metrop- 
olis of all the arts and amenitie$? So long, in- 
deed, as La Grange staid we had a good Opera. 
She sang well, if not greatly. She was a pleasing 
actress; and the tenor Lrignoli had a swect voice 
—an unusually sweet voice—but nothing more. 
Then Amodio was a good baritone, and basses we 
must catch as we could. But th@ effort to begin 
every fresh scason with a new stat shaws that it is. 
not the music we want, but only| another excite- 
ment of some kind. Moreover, jas society is at 
present constituted, it is not likely that a really 
great voice of European antecedents will be first 
heard in this country. Bosio and Castellan ara 
the two singers who made an American before 
they had a European reputation.) But had they 
sung first in Europe they would have been famous 
before they came to us. 

There is no doubt that while we enjoy really 
gool singing it is impossible to put us off with 
poor; but managers have yet to ldarn it. If Mr. 
Strakosch or Mr. Ullman had ever}heard the pret- 
ty person of a pretty name whom they have re- 
cently presented as a prima donna, they were, of 
course, perfectly aware that she could not sing. 
Did they, then, suppose that Amé¢rican ears and 
minds could not discover that impartant fact? If 
they did not, were they not mer¢ foolish specu- 
lators running for luck? If they did, are they 
not proved utterly incompetent Srub? In 
any case, do they expect the public/ever to believe 
those prodigious manifestoes? Why not save the 
moncy ? 
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The patrous of the Ojxra in this country are 
peoj'le who are familiar with the institution in 
other countries. ‘lhey know who are famous and 
who ar2 unknown. If an unknown singer appears 
and does well, the fact is at once recognized, and 
there is no impediment to success. A man or wo- 
man has as good ‘a chance in Irving Place as tn 

any opera- house in the world. But you can not 
impose a success upon suc han audience. The 
‘first night Parodi sang at the oll house in Astor 
Place her doey. was sealed. All the wires had 
been pulled. She sang for charity in the ship 
coming over. She was received with a kind of 
impromptu enthusiasm at the wharf. She was 
serenaded at her hotel. She was announced as 
the pupil of Pasta. The memoirs, the portraits 
were all ready. <A dove was let fly from the gal- 
lery to the stage, bearing an ode of welcome in 
Italian. Nothing was wanting but that she should 
justify alb this tumult, which we all knew was 
manufactured... She sang, and the resnit was— 
zero. Had she come unheralded, she would have 
seemed a very fair singer. But when vou bring 
out with beaming eves and exceeding care a bottle 
labeled ** Imperial Tokay,” and then pour from it 
molasses and water—it may be a very tolerable 
drink for thirsty people, but your guests have lost 
all faith in Tokay labels, and hope nothing, and 
say nothing, in future until they taste the wine. 

‘How would it answer to apply a little common 
sense to the management of the Opera? ‘The 
managers may secretly believe the public to be a 
zany, but w hy should they so plainly show that 
they think so? 


PERSONAL. 

Tat a man has written a good book, or painted 
a fine picture, or developed a new motive power, 
or done any other brilliant or useful work, hardly 
seeins to be a Sufficient reason for depriving him 
of the privilege of privacy. A famous man is prop- 
erly no more the property of the public than he 
chooses to be. The results of his thought, the cre- 
ations of his imagination, the record of his experi- 
ence he gives to.the world in the way that seenis 
to him best, and which the world welcomes. ‘The 
world has no right, for that reason, to peep into 
his window and see whether he wears a white or 
colored shirt in the morning, and write to the news- 
papers an account of the food upon his breakfast 
table. 

Of course there is a very natural personal curi- 
ositv about every famous person. But it does not 
at all follow that such a curiosity is to be gratified 
in every way while he is living. The personal 
details which Walton gives of George Herbert, or 
Boswell of Johnson, or Forster of Goldsmith, are 
characteristic and interesting, like those Plutarch 
relates of his heroes ; but it is an immense imper- 
tinence to suppose that we care to know what Mr. 
_ Dickens had for dinner yesterday, or who made 
M. de Lamartine’s boots. And there are a hun- 
dred episodes in every life which are enly to be 
related when a man’s whole history is w orth tell- 
ing, and then, with perfect know ledge, and alter 
he is gone, 

Gossip may very easily be confonnded with in- 
formation, but it is a profoundly different thing. 
The public is very fond of gossip ; but it is as poor 
a taste in the street as it is in the house; and a 
dealer in gossip is already almost a scandal mon- 
ger. An incessant use of a name in this kind of 


. 


mention gives a person as false an importance asa. 


candidate enjovs during a canvass. Somebody, 
for instance, writes a book, which very few people 
ever hear of, fewer still read, and nobody especials 
Iv likes. The person is a pleasant man, or, most 
dangerous ofall, woman. Then tiie theme begins. 
The ‘* Personal” of the newspapers incessantly 
mentions her, merely to fill up and gratify the 
hankering for gossip. She is pretty as well as 
pleasant, rich, perhaps, as well as pretty. She 
stavs for some weeks in the spring or autumn ata 
New York hotel. Forthwith the letters of city 
corresponitents to out-of-town papers are full of her 
praises, A purely factitious reputation is created, 
and the victim of public gossip finds all sensible 
people laughing at her. ‘The public mention both 
ereates and gratifies a personal vanity, perhaps, 
but it prejudices that interior and silent public 
which confers fame. The number of distinguished 
people in this country of whom nobody ever heard 
is becoming overwhelming. It is sad when you 
think with what delight they read the lickersome 
paragraphs in the papers, to reflect that their glory 
is only an annual, and that there will be another 
fresh crop next year, in which.they will have no 
share. Even the longest candle burns cut at last, 
and only the stars shine forever. Dut when it 
isn’t even a candle, but a straw—! 
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SOME NEW Books. 

Or course no reader and no critie can ever get 
to the bottom of the pile of new books. Perhaps 
Mr. Clapp, in his pungent Saturday Press, does 
most wisely by merely mentioning them in at- 
tractive print. ‘lhe title of a new book printed 
in comely type is a very valuable notice. 

_ Mr. John Esten Cooke's ‘* Henry St. John, Gen- 
tleman,” is a novel of revolutionary days in Vir- 
ginia. It is full of that grace and sweetness of 
stvle of which his other writings are examples; a 
kind of pensive, loitering, clinging tone of name- 
less regret and reverie, which envelops all he 
Writes in an atmosphere of poetry.- Mr. Cooke is 
a hearty, loyal Virginian.| He has the same pride 
in the Old Dominion that a noble of the blue blood 
had in Spain. He is affectionately familiar with 
her history and her men, and he glories in her 
great days. ‘Henry St. John” is interesting as 
an illustration of that spirit and a memorial of 
those days; as a picture of Virginia in scenes, 
treatmeut, character, and in the lovalty of the au- 
thor that lights every page. Many of Mr. Cooke’s 
sketches and shorter stories, both in Putnam and 


Harper, are remarkable for their tranquillity and 
tenderness, 


Mr. Sieddard’s ‘‘ Life ef Humboldt’ is a very 


2 


Jumbus ‘that by 


— 


lta ing book. There i\really little to tell 
about him but the story of his travels, which he 
has himself teld at length. From these records, 
with great skill, Mr. Stoddard has compiled a 
sketch embracing mainly what is interesting and 
pict uresque to every body, and inwoven with it 
glimpses of his child ihood at Tegel, his maturity 
in Paris, and his old age in Bi rlin, so vivid and 
stimpathetic that the re reader closes the hook with 
real révret—parting as with a friend, but with his 
calm, strong lineaments impressed upon memory 
forever. 

There is a novel called ‘‘ Out of the Depths,” 
which has been highly commended by several re- 
ligious newsp: iper's, and which describes the life of 
a woman who sinks to the depths of social shame, 
and rises again means of religious influences. 
It is an immense and solemn theme inadequately 


treated. And yet it is done with a great deal of 
tact. There is nothing in the least degree pruri- 


ent in the whole book. And it is clear that, al- 
thou;ch the author may not write from experience, 
the work is one of profound sympi ithy. Lut to do 
what such a subject demands requires much more 
space, a wuch bolder detail of description, a more 
dnsheisiil mental and moral nerve than this au- 
thor displays. To do the work as it should be 
cone would be to raise an outcry of horror, which 
the work would survive and change into a voice 
ef admiration. — To do it properly would be to put 
Hood's ‘* Bridge of Sighs” into a great, quivering, 
passionate, and triumphant hixtory. As vet no- 
lody in our literature seems to havé been equal to 
it, and therefore every bedy has wisely refrained 
from the attempt until now. The fault to find 
with “*Out ef the Depths” is not that it is disgust- 
ing or sian, ani it is neither—but that it botch- 
es a great.theme. 

"The Godil: News of God” is a volume of ser- 
mons by Charles Ikingsley, published by Michael 
Doolady—a name not unknown to the old friends 
of Putwim. It is a collection of simple parish ser- 
mons, vigorous, direct, and intelligible, also short. 
They are not offensively doctrinal; they are ad- 
dressed to plain people, and all people may read 
them with profit and pleasure. It is curious to 
compare these sermons of a noted clergyman of 
the Church of England, now, with those of older 
clorgvimen of the same Church—South, Tillotson, 
Chillingworth.” Instead of glittering with splen- 
dill rhetoric, and charging the enemy with tough 
controversial logic, these discourses are lucid ex- 
planations and earnest exhortations toa Christian 
lite. They are of the kind George Herbert might 
have preached at Bemerton, although they have 
mere exuberant energy than he, and less pious 
fervor. 

AIR TRAVEL. 

Ir is pleasant to sce how unwavering is the con- 
fidence of men in their inventions and efforts. . It 
is the spell that at last secures success. Ilere is 


Mr. Lowe, who proposes to cross the ocean to Eu- 


rope in an air-ship or balloon, and- who writes a 
cheerful letter to the public, informing us that fhe 
science of air navigation has made much more prog- 
ress than we are aware,and that. he has ** no rea- 
son to doubt” that his ship will ‘‘ accomplish the 
desired end.” 

Probably he is the only man in the country who 
thinks so; and it-by no means fellows that he is 
therefore wwrong. Tor if the contidence of*invent- 
ors be unwavering, the skepticism of the world is 
not less so. There is certainly nothing wilder in 
the theory that there are certain permanent cur- 
rents of the air which may be turned to practical 
account, than there was in the supposition of Co- 
sailing westward he would reach 
land ; orin theidca of Watt, who, asa boy, watched 
the. steam puffing from the kettle, that the vapor 
might be made a motive power. 

Columbus speaks for all adventurers and dis- 
coverers who have not yet succeeded, in that mel- 
ancholy letter to King Ferdinand which Humboldt 
quotes in his American travels. ‘* Your Highness 
may believe me, the globe of the earth is far from 
being so great as the vulgar admit. I was seven 
years at your royal court, and during seven years 
was told that my enterprise was a folly. Now that 
I have opened the way, tailors and shoemakers ask 
the privilege of going to discover new lands, Per- 
secuted, forgotten as I*am, I never think of Ilis- 
paniola and Paria without my eves being filled 
with tears. I was twenty years in the service of 
your Highness. I have neta hair that is not white, 
and my body is enfcebled. Heaven and earth now 
mourn for me. All who have pity, truth, and jus- 
tice, mourn for me.” 

Mr. Lowe says that during the last fifty vears 
at least three thousand ascensions have been nade 
in this country, and eight thousand persons have 
made aerial vovages ; and he thinks that while not 
an eizhth of the whole have been in any sense 
scientific voyages, yet certain points have been 
established, and the proportionac.. danger of-aerial 
travel has been shown to be less thai: that of other 
methods. The El Dorado and Indies wi.ich they 
are all seeking are the air currents—or rat. °r one 
easterly current—a perpetual gulf stream in the 
aerialocean which flows constantly, anduponwh.:ch, 
when once fully ascertained, subsequent expe 
ments ‘may be based. 

Mr. Charles Green, the Englishman, was the 
original propounder of this theory, and Mr. Wise 
and Mr. Lamountain have been prospecting” tor 
it here. The journals of their excursions during 
the last summer were excellent reading. Lamount- 
ain’s account of his great journey from Watertown 
hasan interest and -exeitement like Parry’s and 
Tranklin’s arctic journals. A volume of such acs 
counts, with proper pictures, would make one of theN 
most welcome and fascinating holiday books for 
boys. And the effort of the aeronauts secms no 
more hopeless than the arctic search. 

Mr.-Lowe very truly savs that the only way to 
develop the aeronautic@ience is to experiment 
continually. Ile believes that he is not joing to 
fail: but iv he does, he proposes to ascertain why, 
and te provide greater security fer the future. If 
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he should aaeeiiadl and land upon the other side of 
the Atlantic in two days—why, the new cupola of 
the Citv Hall will be about tinished at the same 
time, and our honest Dogberrys will undoubtedly 
order it to be consumed in his henor. ‘They can 
hardly do less for a man who transports himself 
over the ocean in two days than for him who sends 
a word through it in two hours. 
less with reference to Mr. Lowe’s probable triumph 
that the civic edifice is being repaired. . 


THE LETTER-BOX. 

—‘*A Wire's TraGepy” is a poem of a good deal ot 
power, but of unéven execution. -It-is tog long for the 
Lounger’s space; but he would like tosee somethingelse 
by. the same-hand. 


—M.C. 1. “Sintram” isa story by La Motte Fouqué, 
the author of ‘*tUndine.” It was pnblished some years 
since in this country in Putnam's ‘Library ef Choice 
Reading.” Miss Yonge, the author of the * Ileir. of 
tedcliffe,” is an Engli sh woman. 


—VPnrovipencr, R. Idylis pronounced with a long 
Itis from the Greek cidullion. 

—TRistTraM.- No: itis not poetry. 
rhyme that we all write by the sheetful. 


It is the kind of 


NEW MAN-MONKEYS. 

Mownstevcr Paci pu born a French- 
man, but a citizen of the United States, has, for 
the last ten years, been a scientific traveler in Cen- 
tral Africa. ~» He has hunted and shot as. persever- 
ingly as Gordon Cummings, and with the nobler 
aim of enlarging our knowledge of natural history. 
He has brought back with him from Africa many 
thousand stuffed animals, birds, and skeletons; 
among others, by far the finest collection of 77rpq- 
lodytes in existence. Of these we engrave four on 
the following page. 

Most of our readers will remember the engrav~ 
ing of a gorilla which we gave some:months sincé, 
The animal had been killed in Africa, carried to 
England in a rum-puncheon, and there ‘ restored” 
and stuffed by Professor Owen and others. It was 
consideréd so valuable :. specimen that the Pro- 
fessor and his associates did-not shrink from their 
task though decomposition had made such sad 
work of the gorilla’s corpse that they were forced 
to open the puncheon and perform their task in a 
noor, two miles from any human dwelling. 

M. Du Chaillu states, we think fairly, that each 
‘of his great troglodytes i is a more valuable speci- 
men than this one.. His are adult specimens; the 
one in London was not full grown when killed. 
Ilis skins, skulls, and extremities are in good pres- 
ervation; in the English specimen «decomposition 
had made such havoc that the taxidermists were 
driven to rebuild the creature, partly from verbal 

description, and partly from anatomical theory. 

lie asserts, and we.are inclined to agree with him, 

that no such collection of the great troglodyte race 
of animals exists in any museum in the world as 
that, which he is about to exhibit in this city. 

We must premise by repeating what we said 
when we published the English gorilla. Troglo- 
dvtes are the largest description of baboons, being 
from five to six feet in height, and infinitely broad- 
er of shoulder and stouter of limb than the stron- 
gest men. They inhabit Central Africa. They are 
extremely wild and ferocious; so much so that no 
living specimen has ever been taken by any hunter. 
They are as much larger and more terrible than- 
the great baboon of menageries as that animal is 
greater and more formidable than little Jocko, who 
pieks up pennies for the organ-grinder, his master. 

In our former account of the gorilla we stated, 
on the authority of Professor Owen, that these 
powerful animals toree great brane hes from trees, 
and used them as flails ‘to beat lions, tigers, and 
other wild animals with which they fought. M. 
Du Chaillu denies this, and states positively that 
the gorilla uses no weapon; when he fights he 
uses his teeth and hands alone. His muscular 
strength is such that verv few creatures.can with- 
stand his grasp.. M. Du Chaillu states that, being 
on one occasion in the African forest, at a distance 
of about four miles from one of his attendants, he 
heard the peculiar roar of an enraged gorilla, and 
the sound, like that of a drum, which the animal, 
when incensed, produces by battering its immense 
chest with its paws. Hastening to the spot, he 
found his unfortunate attendant dying. ‘The go- 
rilla had rushed upon him, seized him in its terri- 
ble gripe, raised him in air, then dashed him upon 
the cround with such force that he lived but a few 
hours afterward. A*single glance at the propor- 
tions‘of the male gorilla in our engraving will show 
how vast his muscular power is. Round the chest 
he measured fifty-two inches; in life, his bulk was 
probably much greater. His arms—the length of 
which is considerably greater than that of his legs 
—are as thick as a stout man’s thighs. It is for- 
tunate that these terrible creatures are fruit eaters, 
and that their intelligence does not correspond to 
their strength. 

M. Du Chaillu has kindly furnished us the fol- 
lowing extract from his journal, relating the chase 
a male gorilla: 

Gambo and I rose early this morning, rather dis- 
couraged, as we had spent the. two preceding days look- 
ing in vain for the gorilla. We had seen their tracks, 
hut nothing of them. 

‘Before leaving our encampment, which wis simply 
mae with a few branches scattered on the ground, on 
which we slept during the night, we resolved to spend 
‘in the ravines of the ‘mountelas where we in- 


the «a 
tended » hunt the gorilla. Gambo made great prepa- 
rations. He cut his hands in many places, in order to 


let the b'vod ran freely; afterward he rubbed them with 
some ec} armed powder, which was to make his hands sure 
ifealle to shoot; he painted his body, and covered him- 

elf wit. his war fetiches. As for me, I was dressed in 
Ws usual. ‘ing costume, made of dark-blue cloth. I 
blackened my. ¢ and hands, in order not to be easily 
seen; and was.as. al, very careful in loading my gun, 
in order that it shou, not miss fire. . 

* We spent the gre. ost part of the day in the midst 
of these impenetrable 1 osts. At Jast we met, near a 
spring, tracks of a gorillaw ‘ch had just left. His foot- 
prints were very large, and we foresaw that we weuld 


And it is doubt® | 


‘resembling the sound of that word. 
' formidable as the male gorilla, but is stguter and 
The hair is black and * 


have soon to encounter a‘most formidable animal. 
were not mistaken, for after a while we were startled by 
the tremendous roar of the monster. At our approach 
he raised himself erect, beat with his powerful hands his 
tremendous chest, and advanced boldly toward-us, look- 
ing with his fiery eyes straight into our faces/as if to bid 
us defiance. He showed us, at the same time, his pow- 
erful teeth. There was no time to be lost. We leveled’ 
our guns at the monster together and fired. He fell to 
the ground, uttering’a tremendous groan, aud was svon 
a lifeless corpse.” 

The other two varieties of the oeabahie family 
M. Du Chaillu claims to have been the first au- 
thentic specimens ever exhibited. 

One he calls the Treglodytes Nechiego. There 
is a skeleton of this troglodyte at Paris; but ne 
skin any where 
Du Cheglu’s collection. The nschiego is said to 
be the most intelligent of the apes. When taken 
young it can be tamed in a few days, and taught 
to eat almost any thing. M. Du Chaillu caught 
a young one in Africa, which became so tame that 
it followed him every where like a dog. When 
first taken its face and hands were as white as 
those of a white baby; but as it grew older its 
skin assumed a yellowish tinge, and gradually 
grew quite black. Some of its habits were cufi- 
ous. When its master and his attendants pre- 
pared dinner, it would-retire to a commanding em- 
inence near the table, from whence it deliberately 


inspected each dish; when the dinner was-ready 


down came the nschiego, crying, and whining, 
and shouting. These hints were soon understood, 
and it was offered food; but it had set its heart 
on some particular dish, and would eat nothing till 
it was helped to that. _ It was a notorious thief; 
and in the mornings would hide near.a cottage til 
the: inmates had gone to the spring for water; it 
would then enter with.the ctirining of a sneak 
erator, and would devour any thing that it could 
find—seeniing, as our traveler states, to relish such 
stolen food much more shan that w hich was freely 
give en it. 

In a state of nature.the nschiego vindicates his 
superiority of intellect over other troglodytes. 
He lives with his wife in a retired: manner, and 
builds himself a house like any. Christian. - The 
gorilla sleeps on the ground, under the shelter of 
a tree or rock; 
air. When he wants to build he selects a stout, 
middle-sized tree standing alone in the forest. ‘It 
must have a stout branch, projecting horizontally 
from the trunk at a distance of fiftéen or dwenty 
feet from the ground. When a tree has Léen se- 
lected the nschiego and his mate go in search ‘of 
branches, with w hich they construct a canopy se 
thick and so tightly fastened with vines round the 
trunk of the tree that no rain or dew can- penetrate 
it. While one workg in building the canopy, or 
umbrella, the other gathers branches and’ carrics 
them to the foot of the tree. Husband and wife 
never live in the same house, They have separate 
establishments close by each other. It must not 
be supposed, however, that this arises from incom- 
patibility of temper. On the contrary, they are 
never happy when. separate. The first one who 
réaches his domicile-immediately begins to cry 
aloud for the other, and does not cease to make the 
woods resound with his groans for Amaryllis till 
the ‘absent one appears. They are hard-working 
creatures. After living a fortnight or so ina 
dwelling, they leave it and build elsewhere. 

The most striking peculiarity of the nschiege 
consists in the baldness of the head. -No bair 
grows on the head or face, which are both black 
and glossy. All other apes—have hair on the 
skull. The gorilla has, besides hair, a peculiar 
crest like a helmet on the top of his head—an ad- 
junet which renders it ifhpossible for any thing 
short of a trip-hammer fo break his skull by a 
straight blow. The nschiego’s head has no such 
defense. On the chin the nschiego has sometimes 
a few gray hairs, like remains of a straggling 
beard. Its breast, like that of the gorilla, is bare. 
In the female the posterior extremities are likewi 
destitute of hair. -In the gorilla the- fingers are 


on the contrary, are long and very activ Its 
méuth is large ; when it criesgit extends literally 
from ear to ear. 

The Troglodyte Kooloo-Ka 
figure in our engraving, is without question the 
most fierce-looking of the quadrumana. We hav 
never scen any thing more terrible than. the e: 
pression of this brute’s face. It, too, is said by M. 
Du Chaillu to be an entirely new species. It in- 
habits the Kong Mountains, in the interior of Af 
rica, and is called Kooloo by the natives, 
‘It is not.se 


stronger than the female. 
‘long she ears large, resembling those of human 
beings; the head round, and surrounded by a 
growth of hair very like human whiskers and ~ 
beard.” So far as the head is concerned, M. Du 
Chailla_ considers this troglodyte a nearer ap- 
proach-to humanity than any other member of the 
quadrumana family, It lives mostly in trees ; and 
rder to catch: branches it has very long and 
--stout fingers—in general appearance 
not unlike those of a very large negro hand. 

M. Du Chaillu only met with one member of the 
Kooloo-Kamba tribe. #le heard it one evening on 
his return from the chase; and next morning, be- 
fore daylight, proceeded to the spot witha trusty 
Afri¢an attendant. He had blackened his face, 
and crept forward, partly on his hands and knees, 
as noiselessly as possible, in order not to give any 
alarm. Just as he began to fancy he had missed 
the animal he heard its cry ina tree above him, 
Raising his gun cautiously he fired, and the great 
brute fell with a thundering’ crash to the eround., 

‘Those who take an interest in natural history 
should see M. Du Chaillu’s céllecticn. | It is, 

‘believe; unrivaled. The gorilla tribe is compara- 
tiv ely an unexplored page in natural history ——the 
more interesting as it is the race which approx- 
imates most closely ‘to our own species, and yet 
which surpasses in strength and ferecity the most 
terrible denizens of the forest. 
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‘A BEAUTIFUL POLITICAL INSTITUTION!” 


Entered according to Act of Congress, in the Year 1559, 
by Harper & Brothers, in the Clerk's Oflice of the Dis- 
trict Court for the Southern District of New York. 


TRUMP S&S. 


BY GEORGE WILLIAM CURTIS. 


CHAPTER LXAIII. 
IN AND OUT. 

‘‘Axp Boniface Newt has failed,” said Mr. 
Bennet to his wife, in a low veice. 

He was shading his eyes with his hand, and 
his wife was peacefully sewing beside him. 

She made no reply, but her face became seri- 
ous, then changed to an expression in which, 
from under his hands—for her husband's eves 
were not weak, and he was only hiding them 
from her—her husband saw\the faintest glim- 
mering of triumph. But Mrs-TGennet did not 
raise her eyes from her work. 

“Lucia!” He spoke so earnestly that his 
wife involuntarily started. 

» & My dear,” she replied, looking at him with 
a tear in her eye, ‘it is only natural.” 

Her husband said nothing, but shook his slip- 
pered foot, and his neck sank a little lower in 
his limp, white cravat, as if he ‘were hearing 
that soft music he*seemced so often to hear, or 
tasting a luscious fruit. His dream* eyes wan- 
dered about the room with that instinct of im- 
parting and receiving sympathy which belongs 
to happiness. They were alone in the little 
parlor, with only the portrait on the wall for 
company, and only the roses in the glass upon 
the table, that were never wanting, and always 
showed a certain elegance of taste iil arrange- 
ment and care which made the daugliter of the 
house seem to be present though she might be 


way. 

‘“What a beautiful night!” said Mr. Bennet 
at last, as his eyes lingered upon the window 
through which he saw the soft illumination of 
the fullemoonlight. 
His wife looked for a moment with him, ond 
answered, ‘‘ Beautiful!” ; 
‘“¢ How lovely those roses are, and how sweet 
they smell!’ he said, aficr another interval of ~ 
silence, and as if there were a change in the 
pleasant dreams he was dreaming. : 
‘‘Yes.’ she replied, and looked at him and 
smiled, and, smiling, sewed on. 

‘‘ Where is Ellen to-night ?’ he asked, after 
a little pause. | 

‘¢ She is walking in this beautiful moonlight.” 

“ All alone ?” he inquired, with a smile. 

“No! with Edward.” 

with Edward.” And there was evident- 
ly another turn in the pleasant dircam. 

‘¢ And Gabriel—where is Gabriel ?” asked he, 
still shaking the slippered foot. fe, 

His wife smoothed her work, and said, with 
an air of tranquil happiness, 

“‘T suppose he is walking, too.” 

‘* All alone ?” 

with May.” | 

Involuntarily, as she said it, she Jaid her work; 
in her lap, as if her mind would follow undis- 
turbed the happy figures of her children. She 
looked abstractedly at the window, as if she saw 
them both, the manly candor of her Gabriel 
folding the calm sweetness of May Newt; the 
loyal heart of her blue-eyed Ellen clinging to 
Edward Wynne. Down the windings of her 
reverie they went, roses in their cheeks, and 
faith in their hearts. Down and down, farther 
and farther, closer and closer, while the spring- 
ing step grew staid, and the rose bloom slowly 
faded. Farther and farther down her dream, 
and gray glistened in the brown hair and the 
black and gold, but the roses bloomed around 
them in younger checks, and the brown hair and 
the black and gold were as glossy and abundant 
upon those younger heads; and still the arms 
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of those couples were 
twined and their eyes 
were linked, as if their 


gether, each pair into 
one. Farther and far- 
ther—still with clus- 
tering younger faces 
—still ‘with ever soft- 


ing upon the older 
forms, grown rever- 
end, until—until—had 
they melted in that 
light, or was she only 
blinded by her tears? 

For there were tears 
in her eves—eyes that 
glistened with happi- 
ness—and there was a 
hand .in hers, and as 
she looked at her hus- 
band she knew that 
their hands had clasp- 
ed each other because 
they saw the same 
swect vision. 

“My dear,” asked 
Gerald Bennet, still 
holding wife’s 
hand, ‘*was Colum- 
bus married?” 

‘Gerald! what an 
absurd question ! — 
What dp you mean ?” 

“Well, suppose 
he was. But in all 
those old accounts of 
navigators and explor- 


dies and distant dia- 
monds, there is’ some- 
thing very sad — very 
sad.” 

His eyes were musing, ‘and his voice a little 
abstracted. 

‘Were thcir homes so unhappy that their 
whole life was'a plan to leave them? Could 
they hope to tind any thing so precious as they 

“left? Poor Columbus!” 

IIe moved his foot dreamily, and sat silent 
‘for a little while... 

* For what shall it profit a man if he discover 
a continent, and lose his own home?” 

Ile looked at his wife, and said, 

‘Could I have been the rich man I one day 
hoped to be—the great merchant I longed to 
be, when IT asked you to marry me—I could 
have owned nothing—no diamond—so dear to 
me as that very tear In your cye. 
be rich—I felt as if I had cheated you, in be- 
ing so poor and unsuecessful—you, who were 
bred so diiferently. For your sake I wanted 6 


be rich.” He spoke with a stronger, fuller 
voice. * Yes, and when Laura Magot broke’ 


my engagement with her because of my first 
failure, F resolved that she should see me one 
of the merchant princes she idolized, and that 
my wife should be envied by her, as being the 
wife of a richer man than Boniface Newt. 
Darling, you know how I struggled for it—but 
you did not know the secret spur—and how I 
failed. And I know who it was that made my 
failure my suceess, and who taught a man who 
wanted to be rich how to be happy.” 

While he spoke his wife’s arm had stolen 
tenderly around him. As he finished she said, 
gently, 

‘‘] am not such a saint, Gerald.” 

‘‘Tf you are not, I don’t believe in saints, 
replied her liusband. 

‘+ No, T will prove it to you.” 

‘*T defy you,” said Gerald, as he kissed her 
forehead. 

‘Listen! Why did you say Lucia in such a 


” 


tone, 2 little while ago?” asked his wife. 


Gerald Bennet smiled with arch kindness. 

‘“¢ Shall I answer truly ?” 

‘¢ Under pain of displeasure.” ae 

“ Well,” he began, slowly, ‘* when I hear 
that Laura Magot’s husband had failed, as I 
knew that Lucia Darro’s husband had once 

“been jilted by Laura Magot because he failed, 
I could not help wondering—now, Lucia dear, 
how could I help wondering?—I wondered 
how Lucia Darro would feel. Because — be- 
¢ause—” 

Ile made a full stop and smiled. 

‘* Because what ?” asked his wife. 

Iie lingered, and smiled. 

‘ Because what?” persisted his wife, with 
mock gravity. 

Because Lucia Darro.was a woman, and— 
come! I'll make a clean breast of it—and be- 
cause, although a man and woman love each. 
other as long and dearly as Lucia Darro and 
her hushand have and do, there is still some- 
thing in the woman that the man can not quite 
understand, and upon which he is forever ex- 
perimenting. ‘So I was curious to hear, or rath- 
er to see and feel, what your thoughts were ; 


and, at the moment I spoke, I thought I saw 


them, and I was surprised.” 

‘Exactly, Sir; and that surprise ought to 
have shown you that I was no saint. Listen 
again, Sir. Lucia Darro’s husband was never 
jilted by Laura Magot, for the impetuous and 
agibitious young man who was engaged to that 
lady is an entirely different person from my 
husband. Do you hear, Sir?” 

“Precisely ; and who made him so entirely 
different ?” 

‘‘ Hush, Sir! I’ve no time to hear such fol- 
ly. I, too, am going to make a clean breast of 
it, and confess that there was the least little 
sense of —of—of—well, justice, in my mind, 
when I thought that Laura Magot who jilted 
you, who were so unfortunate, and with whom 
she might have been so happy—” 


A 


hearts had grown to- 


er light in the air fall-: 


ers longing for the In- 


I wanted 


Gerald Bennet dissented, with smileg and 
shaking head. 

“ Hush, Sir! Any woman might have been. 
That she should have led such a life with Boni- 
face Newt, and have seen him ruined after all. 
Poor soul! poor soul!” 

‘* Which ?” asked her husband. 

** Both—both, Sir. I pity them both from 
my heart.” 

‘Thou womanest of women!” retorted her 
husband. ‘Art thou no saint because thou 
pitiest them ?”’ ge 
= ‘* No, noj but because it was not an unmix- 
ed\pity.” 

At any rate it is an unmixed goodness,” 
said) her husband. 

The restless glance, the glimmering uncer- 
tainfy, had faded from his eyes. He sat quiet- 
ly on \the sofa, swinging his foot, and with his 
head Bént a little to one side over the limp 
cravat. 

‘‘ Gerald,” said his'wife, ‘let us go out, and 
walk in the moonlight, too.”’. | 

In a few moments they were sauntering along 
the street. It was full and murmurous. The 
lights were bright in the shop-windows, and the 
scuiling of footsteps, more audible than during 
the day, when it is drowned by the roar of car- 
riage-wheels upon the pavement, had a friend- 
ly, social sound. 

‘‘ Broadway is never so pleasant as in the 
early evening,” said Mr. Bennet; “‘ for then the 
rush of the day is over, and people move with a 
leisurely air, as if they were enjoying them- 
selves. What is that ?” 

They. were ‘going down the street, and saw 
lights and heard musie and a crowd approach- 
ing. ‘They came nearer; and Mr. Bennet and 
his wife turned aside, and stood upon the steps 
of a dwelling-house. A band of music came 
first, plaving ** Hail Columbia!” It was sur- 
rounded by a swarm of men and, boys, in the 
street and on the sidewalk, who shouted and 
sang and ran; and it was followed by a file of 
gentlemen, marching in couples... Several of. 
them carried torches, and occasionally, as they 
passed under a house, they all looked up at the 
windows and gave three cheers. Sometimes, 
also, an individual in the throng shouted some- 
thing which was received with loud hishi’s and 
laughter. 

‘* What is it?” asked Mrs. Bennet. 

“This is a political procession, my dear. 
Look! they will not come by us at all; they 
are turning into Grand Street close by. I sup- 
pose they are going to call upon some candi- 
date. J never see any procession of this kind 
without thinking how simple and beautiful our 
institutions are. Do you ever think of it, Lu- 
cia?) What a majestic thing the popular will 
is!” ‘ 
“Let's hurry, and we may see something, 
said his wife. 

The throng had left Broadway and had stopped 
in Grand Sfreet under a balcony in a handsome 
house. The music had stopped also, and all 
faces were turned toward the balcony. Mr. 
Bennet and his wife stood,at the corner of 
Broadway. Suddenly a gentleman took off his 
hat and waved it violently in the air, and a su- 
perb diamond-ring flashed in the torchlight as 
he did so, while he shouted, 

‘¢ Three cheers for Newt!” 

There was asburst of| huzzas from the crowd 
—the drums Tolled—the boys shrieked and. 
snarled in the tone of various animals — the 
torches waved—one excited man cried, *“One 
more !’’—there was another stentorian yell and 
roll and wave—after which the band played a® 
short air. ‘The windows did not open. 

‘‘Newt! Newt! Newt!” shouted the crowd. 
The young gentleman with the diamond-rjng 
disappeared into the house with several others. 

‘““ Why, Slugby, where the devil is he ?” said 
one of them to another, in a whisper, as they 
ran up the stairs. 

‘‘T'm sure I don’t know. 
to have him ready.” 

‘*And I sent,Ele up to get 
here before we did,” replied 


Musher promised 


his friend, in the same hurried 


whisper, his fat nose glisten- 
ing in the hall-light. 

When they reached Mr. 
Newt’s room they found him 
lying upon a sofa, while Mush- 
er and the Hon. B. J. Ele were 
trying to get him up. 

**J)—n it! stand ‘up, can’t | 
you?” cried Mr. Ele. 

‘* No, I can't,” replied Abel, ie 
with a half-humorous smile. | 

At the same moment the 
impetuous roar of the crowd 
in the street stole in through |) 
the closed windows. 

‘““Newt! Newt! Newt!” 

‘What in shall we 
do?” gasped Mr. Enos Slugby, 
walking rapidly up and down 
the room. 

‘*Who let him get drunk ?” 
demanded General Belch, an- 
grily. 

Nobody answered. 

‘Newt! Newt! Newt!” 
surged in from the street. 

‘‘Thunder and devils, 
there’s nothing for it but to 
prop him up on the balcony!” 
said General Belch. ‘Come 
now, heave to, every body, and 
pot him on his pins.” 

* Abel looked sleepily round, 
with his eyes half closed and 
his under lip hanging. ¢ 

‘**Tain’t no use,” said he, 
thickly. ‘“‘D’ye know Hosy 
Wum—Wum—ley? Darned 


—— 


sm-—~sm—smart feller. Said, ‘’Tain’t no 
use,’ 7” 

And he leered and laughed. = 

The perspiring and indignant politicjans grasp- 
ed him—Sslugby and William Condor tnder the | 
aris, Belch on one side, and Ele ready to help 
any where. They raised their friend to his feet, 
while his head rolled slowly round from one side 
to the other, with a maudlin grins + 

“°Tain’t no use,” he said. 


Indeed, when they had himi fairly on his feet. - 
nothing farther seemed to be possible.. They. - 


were all -holding him and looking very angry, 
while they heard the loud and imperative— 
‘*Newt! Newt! Newt!” accompanied with un- 
equivocal signs of impatience in an occasional 
stone or chip that rattled against the blinds; 


- _In the midst of it wt he form of the drunken 


man slipped down upon the sofa, and sitting 
there leaning on his hands, which rested on his 
knees, and with his head heavily hanging for- 
ward, he lifted his forehead, and seeing the ut- 
terly discomfited group standing perplexed be- 
fore him, he said, with a foolish smile, 

‘+ Let’s all sit down.” 

There was a moment of hopeless and helpless 
inaction. Then suddenly General Belch laid 
his hands upon the sofa on which Abel was 


lying, and moved it toward the window. - 


‘*Now,” crjed he to the others, **open the 
blinds and &e’ll make an end of it.” 

Enos Slugby raised the window and obeyed. 
The crowd below, sceing the opening blinds and 
the lights, shouted lustily. 

‘“‘Now then,” cried the General, ‘‘ boost him 
up a moment and hold him forw Heave 
ho! all together.” 

They raised the inert body, and halfliftéd, 
half-slid it forward upon the narrow balcony. 

‘Here, Slugby, you prop-him behind—and 
you, Ele and Condor, one on each side. There! 
that’s it! Nowwe eve him. I'll speak to the 
people.” 

So saying, the General removed his hat and 
bowed very low to the crowd in the street, 
There was a great shout, ‘‘ Three cheers for 
Newt!” and the three cheers rang loudly out, 

‘*’Tain’t Newt,” cried a sharp voice; ‘it’s 
Belch.” 


‘‘Three cheers for Belth!” roared an enthu- | 


siastie somebody. 

Belch,” cried the sharp voice. 

“Ti! hi!’ cried the chorus; while the 
torches were waved and the drums rolled once 
mofe. 

During all this time General Arcularius Belch 
had been bowing profoundly and grimacing in 
dumb show to the crowd, pointing at Abél Newt, 
who stood, ingeniously supported, his real state 
concealed by the friendly night. ; 

‘*Gentlemen!” cried Belch, in @ piercing 


roice. 


“Ti’st! h’st! Down, down! Silence,” in the 
crowd, 

Gentlemen, I'am very sorry to have to in- 
form you that our distinguished fellow-citizen, 
Mr. Newt, to compliment whom you have assem- 
bled this evening, is so severely unwell (“* Oh! 
gum!” from the sharp-voiced skeptic below) that 


he is entirely Wnable to address you. But so 
profoundly touched is he by your kindness in’ 


coming that he could not refuse to appear, . 


though but for a moment, to look, the thanks 
he can not speak. At the earliest possible mo- 
ment he promises himself the pleasure of ad- 
dressing you. Let me, in conclusion, propose 
three cheers for our representative in the 
Congress, the Honorable Abel Newt. 
now—”’ he whispered to his friends as the shouts 
began, *‘ now lug him in aga?::.” 

The crowd cheered, the Honorable Mr. Newt 
was lugged in, the windov’s were closed, and 
General Belch and his friends withdrew. 

‘*T tell you whatit is,” said he, as they pemes 
up the street, at a conveaient distance behind 
the crowd, “ Abel Newt is a man of very great 
talent, but he must take care. By Jove! he 


must: He must understand times and seasons. 
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One thing can not be too often repeated,” said 
he, earnestly; ‘if a man expects to succeed in 
political lite he must understand when not to 
be drunk.” 

~The merry company laughed, and went home 
with Mr. William Condor to crack a bottle of 
Champagne. 

Mr. and Mrs. Bennet had stood at the street 
corner during the few minutes occupied by these 
events. When they heard the shouts for Newt 
they had looked inqniringly at each other. But 


’ when the scene was closed, and the cheers for 


the Honorable Abel Newt, our representative in 

Conzress, had died away, they stood for a few 

moments quite stupefied. 
“What does it mean, Gerald?” asked his 


wife. ‘Is Abel Newt in Congress?” — 
“T didn’t know it. I suppose he is only a 
eandidate.” 


He moved on rapidly, as if he wished to walk 
away from any questions, and his wife, who 
‘was not used to speed in his walking, smiled 
quietiv, and, could he have seen her eye, a little 
mischievously. She said, presently, 

“Yes, our institutions are very simple-and 
beautiful.” 

Mr. Bennet said nothing, and thinking the 
worst over, he walked more slowly. But his 
wife relentlessly continued, 

“ What a majestic thing the election of Abel 
Newt by the popular will will be!” : 

My dear,” he answered, “ d8n't launch until 
you know that it és the popular will; and when 
vou do know it, cry.” 

They walked on silently for some little dis- 
tance further, and then Gerald Bennet turned 
toward St.,John’s Square. His wife asked 

.** Where are vou going ?” 

*Can't you guess 

“Yes, but we have never been there before 

* Has he ever failed before ?”’ 

‘No, you dear soul! and I am very glad we 
are going.” 

CIIAPTER LANXIV. 
RICHES HAVE WINGS. 


Tney rang at the door of Boniface Newt. It 
vas quite late in the evening, and when they 
entered the parlor there were several persons 
gathered there. 

“Why! father and mother!’ exclaimed Ga- 
bricl. who was sitting in a remote dim corner, 
and who instantly came forward, with May Newt. 


following him. 


Mrs. Nese. rose areal bowed a little stilily, and 
said, in ar,excited voice, that really she had no 
idea, bn: she was-very happy indeed, and she 
Was sure, and sowas Mr. Newt. When she had 
tied her sentence. in an inextricable knot, she 
stopped and seated- herself. 

Boniface Newt rose slowly and gravely. Tle 
Was bent like a very old man. [lis eye was hard 
and dull, and his dry voice said: 

‘*How do you do? Iam happy to see you.” 

Then he sat down again, while Lawrence 
went up and shook hands with the new-comers. 
Boniface drummed slowly upon his knees with 
the long bony white fingers, and rocked to and 
fro, mechanically, as he sat. 

When Lawrence had ended his greetings 
there was a pause. Mrs. Newt seemed to be 
painfully conscious of it. So did Mr. Bennet, 
whose eyes wandered about the room, resting 
for a few instants upon Boniface, then sliding 
teward his wife. Boniface himself seemed to 
be entirely anconscious of any pause, or of any 
person, or of any thing, except some mysterious 
erratic measure that he was beating wit the 
beny fingers. 

“It is a great while since we have met, Mrs. 
Wewr,” said Mrs. Bennet. 

“Yes,” returned Mrs. Nancy Newt, rapidly ; 
“and now that we are to be so very nearly re- 
lated, it is really high time that we became in- 
timate.” 

She looked, however, very far off from inti- 
maacy with the person she addressed. 

“Tam glad our children are so happy, Mrs. 
Nent,”’ said Gerald Bennet, in a tremulous 
‘voice, with his eyes glimmering. 

“Yes. Fam glad Gariel’s prospects are so 
geod,” returned Mrs. Newt. “Tve no doubt 
he'll be a very rich man very soon.” 

When she had spoken, Boniface Newt, still 
drumming, turned his face and gazed quietly at 
his wife. Nobody spoke. ‘zabriel only winced 
at what May’s mother had said; and they all 
looked at Boniface. The old man gazed fixed- 
ly at his wife as if he saw ncbody else, and as 
if he were repeating the words to which the 
bony fingers beat time, he said, in a cold, dry 
voice, still beating time, 

“Riches have wings! Riches have wings!” 

**I'm sure, Boniface, I know that, if any body 


doss,” said his wife, pettishly, and in ralf- 
whimpering voice. “I think we've all lea 
that.” 


“Riches have wings! Riches have wings!” 
he said, beating with the bony fingers. 

* Really, Bonitace,” said his wife, with an air 
of offended propriety, sce no occasion for 
such pointed allusions to onr mis€ortunes. It is 
certainly in very bad taste.” 

**Riches have wings! Riches have wings!” 
persisted her husband, still calmly gazing at her, 
and still beating time with the white bony fin- 
gers. ‘ 

Mrs. Newt’s whimpering broadened into cry- 
iuy. She gat weeping weakly, and wiping her 
eves, in the way which used to draw down a 
storm from her husband. T was no storm 
now. Only.the same placid star@x Only the 
same measured refrain. 
Riches have wings! 


Riches have wings!” 


Lawrence Newt laid his hand gently on his 
brother’s arm. 

Bonifaee, you did your best. 
what we thought best and right,” 


We all did 


— - _— 


\ WARPER 


The old man turned his eves from his wife 
and went on silently drumming, looking at the 
wall. 

‘sNanev,” said Lawrence, ‘‘as Mr. and Mrs. 
Bennet are about to be a part of the family, I 
see no reason for not saving to them that pro- 
vision is madé for your husband's support. Tiis 
affairs are as bad as they can be; but you and 
he shall not suffer. Of course you will leave 
this house, and—” 

* Oh dear! What will people say? No- 
body’ll come to see us in a small house. What 
will Mrs. Orry sav?” interrupted Mrs. Newt. 

Let her say what she Manes. What 
will honest people say to whom \your_husband 
owes honest debts, if you don’t try toyay Mem ?” 

“They are not my debts, and I don’ts¢e why 
I should suffér for them,” said Mrs. Newt, ve- 
hemently, and crying. ‘* When I married him 
he said I should ride in my carriage; and if 
he’s been a fool, why should I bea beggar ?” 

There was profound silence in the room. 

**T think it’s very hard,” said she, querulously. 

It was useless for Lawrence to argue. He 
saw it, and merel.” remarked, 

“The house wili be sold, and you'll give up 
the carriage and live’as plainly as vou can.” 

“To think of coming to this!’ burst out Mrs. 
Newt afresh. 

But a noise was heard in the hall, and the 
doog-oyjened to admit Mr. and Mrs. Alfred 
Difks. 

It was the first tinte they had entered her 
father’s house since her marriage. May, who 
had been the last person Fanny had seen in her 
old home, ran forwatd to greet her, and said, 
cheerfully, 

* Welcome home, Fanny.” 

Mrs. Dinks looked detiantly about the room. 
Her keen black eves saw every body, and invol- 
uutarily every body looked at her—except her 
father. He seemed quite unconscious of any 
new-omers. <Alfred’s heavy figure dropped 
intoa chair, whence his small eves, grown sullen, 
stared stupidly about. Mrs. Newt merely said, 
hurriedly, “Why Fanny!” and looked, from 
the old hibit of alarm and apprehension, at her 
husband, then back again to her daughter. The 
silence gradually became oppressive, until Fan- 
ny broke it by saying, in a sneering tone, | 

“Oh! Uncle Lawrence.” 

IIe simply bowed his head, as if it had been 
agreecting. Mr. Bennet’s foot twitched rather 
than wagged, and his wife turned toward him, 
from time to time, with.a tender smile. Mrs. 
Newt, like one at a funeral, presently began to 
weep afresh. 

** Pleasant family party!” broke in the voice 
vc. Fanny, clear and hard as her eyes. 

“Ruches have wings! Riches have wings! 
repeatad gray old) man, drumming with 
loka white fingers upon his knees. | 

nobody tell me any thing?” said Fan- 
ny, looking sharply round. ‘* What’s going to 
be done? Are we all beggars ?” 

*Riches have wings! Riches have wings!” 


S 


answered the stern voice of the old man, whose 


eyes were still fixed upon the wall. 

Fanny turned toward him half angrily, but 
her black eyes quailed before the changed fig- 
ure of her father. She recalled the loud, dom- 
ineering, goamatic man, insisting, morning and 
night, thaM&is soon as he was rich enough he 
would be all that-he wanted tosbe—the self- 
important, patronizing, cold, and unsympathetic 
head of the family. Where was he?) Who was 
this that sat in the parlor, in his chair, no lon- 
ger pompous and fierce, but bowed, gray, drum- 
ming on his thin knees with lean white fingers > 

“Father!” exclaimed Fanny, involuntarily, 
and terrified. 

The old man, turned, his head toward her. 
The calm, hard eyes looked into hers. ‘There 
was no expression of surprise, or indignation, or 
forgiveness—nothing but a placid abstraction 
and vagueness were visible in his aspect. 

Father!’ Fanny repeated, rising, and half 
moving toward him. 

His head turned back again—his eves looked 
at the wall—and they heard the words, * Rich- 
es have wings! Riches have wings!” 

As Fanny sank back into her ehair, pale and 
appalled, May took her hand and began to talk 
with\her in a low, murmuring fone. The oth- 
ers fell into a fragmentary conversation, con- 
stantly recurring with their eves to Mr. Newt. 


The talk went on in broken whispers, and it 


was quite late in the evening when a stumbling 
step struck the door, which was burst open, and 
there stood Abel Newt, with his hat crushed, 
his clothes soiled, his jaw hanging, and his eyes 
lifted in a drunken leer. ; 

‘How do?” he said, leaning against the 
door-frame and nodding his head. 

His mother, who had never before seen him 


in such a condition, glanced at him, and uttered - 


a frightened cry. Lawrence Newt and Gabriel 


wrose, and, going toward him, took his arms and 


tried to lead him outs Abel had no kindly feel- 
ing for either of them. His brow lowered and 
the sullen blackness shot into his eves. 
* Hands off!” he cried, in a threatening tone, 
They still urged him out of the room. . 
.* Tlands off!” he said azain, looking at Law- 
rence Newt, and then ina snecring tone: 
“Oh! the reverend Gabriel Bennet! Coine, 
I licked you like—like—like hell once, and I'll 
Pil—do it again.. Stand back!” he 
shouted, with drunken energy, and struggling 
to free his arms. 
But Gabriel and Lawrence Newt held fast. 


The others rose and stood I6oking on, Mrs. 


Newt hysterically weeping, and Muy pale with» 


terror. Alfred. Dinks laughed, foolishly, and 
wiized about for sympathy. Gerald Bennet drew 
his wife’ arm within his own. 

Theo’) man sat quietly, only turning his head 
toxurd tue noise, and looking ‘at the struggle 


Wi to see it. 
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Finding himself tnastered, Abel swors rearful- 
ly, aud struggled with drunken trenuzy. Atiera 
little while he was entirely exhausted and sank 
upon the floor, ~ Lawrence Newt and Gabricl 
stood panting over him; the rest crowded into 
the hall. Abel looked about, stupidly, then 
crawled toward the histhead upon 
the lower step, and almost immediately fell into 
a deep, drunken slumber. 

“Come, come,” whisperc 
his wife. 

They took Mrs. Newt's hand and said Good- 


erald Bennet to 


y. 
dear me! isn’t dreadful she sobbed. 
“Please don’t say any thing about it. .Good- 
nicht.” 

They shook her hand, but as they opened the 
door into the still moonlight midnight they 
heard the clear, hard voice in the parlor, and in 
their minds they saw the beating of the bony 
fingers. 

“Riches have wings! riches have wings !” 


DOMESTIC INTELLIGENCE. 


THE FRIAL OF JOUN BROWN, 

On Moliday, 31-t ult., Mr. Griswold summed up for 
the defense, and Mr. Harding for the Commonwealth of 
Virginia, 

Dacing most of the arguments Brown lay on his back, 
with his eves closed. : 

Mr. Chilton asked the Court to instruct the jury, if 
they belicwe the prisoner was not a ecitizen of Virginia, 
but of another State, they can not convict on a count of 
treason. 

The Court declined, saying the Constitution did not 
give rights and imiuunitics alone, but also imposed re- 
sponsibilities. 

Mr. Chilton asked another instruction, to the effect that 
the jury must be satisfied that the place where the offense 
was committed was within the boundaries of. Jefferson 
County, which the Conrt granted. 

A recess was taken up for half an hour, when the jury 
came in with a verdict. 

There was intense excitement, 

trown sat bed while the verdict was rendered, 

The jury fonnd him guilty of treason, advising and 
conspiring with slaves and others to rebel, ainl for mus 
der in the fiest decree. 

Brown lay dowy quickly, and said nothing, 

There was no Ceinonstration of any kind. d 

MOTION IN ARREST OF JUDGMENT, 

Mr. Chilton moved an arrest of judjsment, both on ac. 
count of errors in the indictment and errors in th 
dict. ‘The pri-oner had been tried for an offensofi t ap- 
pearing on the record of the Grand Jury, thd verdict 
was not om each count separately, but was a genkral ver- 
dict on the whole indictirent. 

On the following day Mr. Griswold stated the 
on which an arrest of jucdeguent was asked for in 
ease. Hesaid it had not been proved bevond a don 
that he (Brown) was even a citizen ofthe United States, 
and avcued that treason could not be against 
a State, bit only again-t the General Covernment, citing 
the authority of Julge Story; also stating the jury had 
not fonnd the prrsoner guilty of the crimes as char ed in 
the indietment—t ed haa net responded to the offenses, 
bat found) hom enilty of offenses not eharged. They 
find him guilty of murder-in the first degree, when the 
indictment don't charge him with offenses constituting 
that crime: 

Mr. Hunter replied, quoting the Virginia eode to the 
effect thatitechnicalities shonld not arrest the adminis- 
tration of fustice.. As to the jurisdiction over treason, it 
was sufficient to say that Virsinia had -passed a law as. 
suming that jurisdiction, and defining what constitutes 
that crime. ; 

(on the dav following the Court gave its decision, over- 
ruling the objections made, In the objection that trea- 
son can not be committed against a State, he ruted that 
wherever allegiance is due treason may be committed, 
Most of.the States have passe l Jaws against treason. 
The objections as to the form of the verdict rendered the 
Court regarded as insufficient. 

The Clerk then asked Mr. Brown whether he had any 
thing to say why sentence should not be pronounced 
upon him. 


BROWN'S SPEECH, 

Mr. Brown immediately rose, and, in a clear, distinct 
voice, said: “I have, may it plea-e the Court, a few 
words to say. In the tirst place, I deny every thing but 
what I have all along admitted, of a design on my part 
to free slaves. T intended, certainly, to. have made a 
clean thing of that matter, as Idid last winter, when I 
went into Missouri, and there took slaves without the 
snapping of a gin on either side, moving them through 
the conntry, and finally leaving them in Canada, T de- 
signed to lave done the same thing again on a larger 
sce#'c. That was all I intended. I never did intend 
myder or treason, or the destruction of property, or to 
exchty~or incite slaves to rebellion. or to make insurrec- 
tion. hate another objection, and that is that it is un- 
just that Lshoald suffwat such a penalty. Had inter- 
fered jn the manner in which IT adiiit, and which T ad-- 
nit had been fairly proved—for admire the tretlifal- 
tess and candor of the greater portion of the witnesses 
who have te-tiffed in this ense—had Tso interfered in 
behalf of the rich, the powerful, the intelligent, the so- 
ealled great, or in behalf of any of their friends, either 
father, mother, brother, sister, wife. or children, or any 
of that class, and suffered and sacrificed what IT hive in 
this interference, it Would have been all right; every 
man in this court would have deemed it an aet worthy 
of reward rather than punishment. : 


AN APPEAL TO THE BIBLY. 

* This Court acknowledges, too, as I suppose, the va- 
lidity of the law of God, [ see a book kissed, whieh Tsup- 
pose to be the Bible, or at least the New Testament, which 
teaches me that all things whatsoever I would that men 
should do to me I should doeven so to them. It teaches 
me, further, to remember them that are in bonds as 
hound with them. I endeavored to act up to that in- 
struction, Tsay [am yet too young te understand ‘that 
God is any respecter of persons. I believe that to have 
interfered as I have done, as T have always freely_ad- 
mitted I have done, in behalf of His despised poor, is ne 
wrong, but right. Now, if itis deemed necessary that I 
should forfeit my life for the furtherance of the ends of 
justice, and mingle my blood further with the blood of 


my children and with the blood of millions in this slave - 


country, whose rights are disregarded by wicked. ernel, 
unjust enactments, Tsay let it be dove. Let me say 

one word further. I feel entirely satisfied with the treat. 

ment. I have received on wy trial. Considering all the 

circumstances, it has been more generous than I ex- 

pected; but I feel no consciousness of guilt. T have 

stated from the first what was my intention and what 

was not. Imever had any design against the liberty of 

any person; nor any disposition to commit treason or in- 

cite slaves to rebel or make any ‘general insurrection.” I 

hever encouraged any man to do so, but always discour- 

azed any idea of that kind. Let me say, also, in regard 

to the statements made by some of those whoawere con- 

nected with me: I fear it has been stated by some of 

them that I have induced them to join me, but the eon- 
traryistrue, I do mot say this to injure them, but as re- 

rretting their weakness. Not one joined me but of his 
own accord, and the greater part at theirown expense. 

A nuinber of them I never saw and never bad a word of 

conversation with till the day they came to me, and 
that was fax the purpose I have stated. Now I have 
done.” 


Lis TONE AND MANNER. 

Prown's was delivered Calin, slow 
tering voces, with no at A 
of the déevaid says: | 

* His composure, and his quiet) and trutliful manner 
while bearing testiinony to the great indulgence that had 
been extended to him by the Court) throughout the whee 
of the proceedings, won the sympathy of every gene hota 
mind present. When he eonecludefl be quietly sat do: iy 

‘Ina moment after he was esedrted back to the pris. 
on, for the first tine followed by! the sympathy of the 
people, who gazed upon him with |pitying eyes, 

*Tlis counsel have put in a bill of exceptions, which 
will be referred to the Court of Ajjpeals at Richmond " 

HIS SENTENCE, 

While Mr. Brown was speaking) perfect quiet prevail- 
ed, and whe:t he had finished the~judge proceeded 
pronounce sentence upon him. Alfter a few preliminary 
remarks, he said that no reasonuble doubt could exi-r 
of the guilt of the prisoner, and seritenced him to be buyse 
in publie on Friday the 2d of Dec@mber next, * 

Mr. Brown received his sentenced with composure, 

The only demonstration made was the Clapping of the 
hands of one man in the crowd, who is not a resides} of 
Jeiferson County. This was promptly ruppressed, and 
much regret was expressed by thé citizens at its oceny- 
rence, 

THE TRIAL OF Gorric, 

After Brown's trial was ended Mir. Harding announecd 
that he was ready to procced with the trial of Coppic 
who was brought in. ‘She ceremony of passing him be: 
tween files of armed men was dispensed with. 


Coppie took his seat between Messrs. Griswold and 
Hloyt, who appear as his counsel. appeared Calin and 


COMPOse d. 

On the following day the jury was sworn in Coppie's 
case. The testimony was the samé as already published, 
but is more brief. The examinatipn of witnesses for the 
proseention was not concluded at dhe adjournment. 

On the following day this trial Was resumed. No wit- 
nesses were called for the defense, 

Mr. Harding opened for the Commonwealth; Messrs. 
IToyt and Griswold for the defenfant, and Mr. Hunter 


Mr. Griswold asked for severdl instructions to the 
jury, which were all granted by the Court, and the jury 
retired. 

After being out an hour the juty came in with a ver- 
dict that Coppice was guilty on All the counts in the in- 
dictment. 

His counsel gave notiee of a motion for arrest of judg- 
ment, asin Mr. Brown's case, | 

‘Phe Court then adjourned. 

MORE CONVICTIONS, 

A @icnatel, dated Charie-town| Virghuia, November 
Greet, one of} the nezro prisoners, 
was fonnd guiity this morning, | ‘Phe first count (for 
was abanconed, upon objection taken by Afr, 
thit it was not proven tbat the prisoner was a 
free person, and therefore did nothcome under the stat- 
en ich reads ‘any free person,’ ete. Sentence was 


‘4 


*Copcland, the guulatto, is now upon trial, Mr, Sen- 


left here this even 


* Tranquillity 


tr 


defending. 
Mr. came espedially in Lrown's ease, 


A LaDY OFFERS TO NCORSE OLD BROWN, 

The Evening Post says that Mrs. IL. Maria Child is the 
worn alinded to by the erates Richmond correspond. 
entin the following pa<sage, dated Metober 23: 

‘A letter was received from a Beston lady, asking the 
Covernors permission to goto Chafiestown to nurse Old 
Brown, and pledging her honor, while she was a strong 
Abolitionist, that she would take n@ improper advantage 
privilege. The letter contaimel a note addressed 
to/ Brown himself, which she requested the Governor to 
forward to him after he had read it.) Both were, unnques- 
tionably: the best productions I have ever seen from the 
pen of a womans; and, womanlike, they breathed all the 
sentinsentsof syinpathy, kindness, and affection that mar- 
tyrdom ina helier cause might be supposed to elicit. shoe 
avowed herself frankly a thorough Abolitionist, while dis- 
approving the means resorted to by Brown to acconipli-k 
the ends sought for. One thing wag apparent from these 
productions, and that was, that she was truly sincere in 


heropinions; aud the Governor couldl not help expressing 


such an illusion as seemed to have possession of her. He 
will grant her permission, and gnafgantee her perfect im- 
munity from any violenes or indignity in the State. But 
as to the privilege of acting nursé to Brown, that isa 
matter in the diseretion of his physieian at Charlestown, 
and he diay admit or exclude her atavill. The presump- 
tien is, however, that she will havej entire liberty to ex- 
ereise her humane offiees in behalf of that ‘ brave veter- 
an,’ as she designated OL! LDrown." 


regret that so accomplished persop should suffer under 


FRED DOUGLASS ON TILE AFFAIR, 

Fred Douglass has published a manifesto in which he 
cays: 

* Wholly, grievously, and most umaceountably wrong 
is Mr. Cooke, when he ass rts that I|promised to be pres- 
ent in person at the Harpers Ferry insurrection. Of 
whatever other immpraudence and indiscretion IT may have 
heen gniHtv, I have never made a promise so rash and 
wild asthis. Thetaking of IHarperfs Ferry was a meas- 
ire never encouraged by my word of by my vote, at any 
time or place; my wisdom or my cowardice has not only 
kept me from Harper's Ferry, but Has equally kept me 
from making any promise to'go there. 

* . * * 

*T am ever ready to write, speak, publish, organize, 
combine, and even ‘to conspire against slavery, when 
there ix a reasonable hope for suecessp. Men who live by 
robbing their fellow-men of their laljor and liberty have 
forfeited their right to know any thing of the thoughts, 
feelings, or purposes of those whom)they rob and plun- 
aer, q 

“Entertaining this sentiment, T may be a-ked, why I 
did not join John Brown—the noblejold hero whose one 
richt hand has shaken the foundatijon of the American 
Union, and whose vhost will haunt the bedebambers of 
all the born and unborn slaveholdersjof Virginia through 
all their generations, filling them with alarm’ and con- 
sternation! My answer to this has already been given, 
at least impliedly given, ‘The tools to those that can 
use them.’ Let, every man work tbr the abolition of 
slavery in his own way, 

* * ; 2 * * 

‘*T have no apology for keeping ou} of the way of those 
gentlemanly United States marshals who-are said to have 
paid Rochester a sqmewhat protract¢d visit lately, with 
a view to an interview with me. Ajgovernment recog- 


me as this, is not likely to have any very charitable 

veelings toward me, and if its representa- 
tives, I prefer to do so at least upon @qual terms. 
* + * * * * 


[apes the vatidity of the Dred Scot4 decision, at such a 


**Some reflections may be made my leaving on 
tour to Fogland, ju-f at this time. # have only to say, 
that my coing to that country has bren rather delased 
than hastened by the insurrection at Harper's Ferry. 
All knew that I had intended to feate here in the tirst 
week of November. PouGLass.” 


SENATOR HALE KNOWS NOTING ABOUT Tt, 


Senator Hale has published a ecard) in whieh he stys: 
“It is charged, in np equivocal language, that Sew- 


ard, Sumner, myself, and others knew all about Brown's . 


projected outbreak at Harper's Ferry. encouraged it, are 
implicated in it; that this is proved Ijy documentary tes- 
timony, and that we deserve a felow's fate om the gal- 
lows, 
‘“{ shall not undertake the task off vindicating either 
of the gentlemen named in connection with myself from 
anv charzes which may be bronght| against them, col- 
lectively or individually, by a ne yspaper. or in any othe 
er node, but leave that to their owt} not doubte 
ing their entire ability to do it fur npore ably and sattse 
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| 
factorily than Icould, So far as relates to myself, Iean 


only reply by denying every word and syllable, and pro- 


neuncing the whole, from beginning to end, in general’ 


end in detail, false, and challenging the world fora par- 
t'cle of testimony, written or verbal, sustaining one of 
the eharges thus recklessly brought against me, or tora 
single circumstance calculated to cast a suspicion upon 
me in an unprejudiced mind, 

+ J never had any knowledge or intimation from any 
ene that an insurrection dr outbreak, or any thing of the 
sort, was contemplated by John Brown or any one else, 
in Virginia or elsewhere, nor had I the remotest suspi- 
cion of the fact; and when the knowledge of the occur- 
renees in Virginia were first made public through the 
newspapers of the land, I am sure tlrat to no human be- 
ing were they more unexpected and surprising than they 
were to nvself, or heard by any one with more regret, 
I do not Know how to make this denial more broadly 
than I have.” 

COPELAND'S CONFESSION. 


The following is the confession made by Copeland, no- 
ticed by telegraph from Cleveland on Tuesday: ; 

Q. Are you John Copeland, of Oberlin, and the same 
person that was indicted last year at Cleveland for rescu- 
ing the slave John? <A. I am. ; 

Q. Do your parents reside in Oberlin? A. They do. 

(@. Who induced you to enter into the Ilarper's Ferry 
movement? A. J. H. Kagi and John Brown, Jun., 
wrote letters to Leary, at Oberlin, which I saw, and was 
thus induced to go into it. 

_ Who furnished you the means to come to Virginia? 
A. Ralph and Samuel Plumb gave me the money ($15) 
to hear my expenses. 

Q@. What other Oberlin persons were at Ilarper’s Fer- 
ry? A. None but Leary and myself, 

“Q. Where is Leary? A. Ie was killed in the river, 
near the Rifle-works. 

Q. Did you come through Cleveland ? A. Yes. ad 

Q. On what day did you leave there? A. rhe day of 
the October election. 

Q. Where did you stop atin Cleveland? A. T stopped 
at Jsane Sturtevant’s, on Walnut Street: was there trom 
Monday noon until Tueslay evening at nine o’clock. 

Did Mr. and Mrs. Sturtevant know what you avere 
going to Virginia for? A. Mrs. Sturtevant did; she was 
the person who talked to me about it; 1 suppose Mr. 8. 
knew it. 

(@. Where did Plumb give you the money, and who was 
pre-ent? U4, Ralph Piumb gave it to me; Samuel Plumb 
and: Leary were present; it was in Plumb’s office, at 
Oberlin, 

(, bid the Plumbs know where you were going? A. 
Yes, and wished us good luck, and gave me the moncy 
just before leaving, Monday morning. 

WE KNEW ALL ABOUT BROWN, 

Q@. Did Charles Il. Langston see you: in Cleveland ? 
A. ile did, and knew I was coming on to join Brown's 
Company. 

@. Who directed you to go to Sturtevant’s at Cleve- 
land? A. Leary; he was directed by John brown, Jun., 
to po there, 

(. Did you hear Ralph Plumb, on the day the slave 
“Tolin’? was rescued, urge persons to go to Wellington, 
and ifso. where? A. Idid; he was on the pavement in 
frout of Watsou’s grocery. 

Q. Have you any knowledge of an attempt to paise an 
juisursection in my other State or region of our country ? 
A. J anderstood that there was an intention to attempt 
a movement of that kind in Kentucky about the same 
(*, Did yon know from Brown or any other person that 
hel) was expected from the sluves in the neighborhvol? 
4.2 did from Brown, that help would ¢ome from the 
but I did not understand at any time before 
Monday morning, after the fight had cotmmenced, that 
ny thing else than ruohning off slaves was intended, I 
tise at the Rifleeworks, half a mile from the engine 


Ise, 
@ Did you learn frem Brown or any of the company 
that persons at Harper's Ferry sympathized with them, 
or were in any way connected with the’movement? A. 
Feoin Beown underst that there were laboring men 
at Harper's Ferry who wished: to get rid of the slaves, 
and would aid in running them off, 


How TO GUARD AGAINST MORE JOHN BROWNS. 

Major-General Wool has written a letter to a gentle- 
man in Richmond, Virginia, in whicle he comments upon 
the Harper's Ferry affair as showing the foily of leaving 
armories without military protection. General Wool 
adds: 

“ Under Mr. Calhoun's administration of the War De- 
partinent, armories, as well as arsenals, were placed un- 
der the superintendence of military officers: They are 
military establishments, and should be under the control 
of military men, witha guard to protect and defend them. 
This onght to be more especially the ease with all such 
establistinents in the. Southdrn States; and if fer no 
other purpose, to guard against attempts like Brown's, 
lest they should happen in localitics where the result 
might be mueh more disastrows than at Harper's Ferry. 
The cost of the armories and arsenals, including arms 
and other munitions of war stored iu them, amounts to 
many millions.” 

RIOTING IN BALTIMORE, 

In Baltimere election day was universally devoted to 
tiot and bloodshed. The so-called American Party, 
ttherwise the ruffiins who rule the city, surrounded the 
feveral ballot-boxes, and by threats or actual violence 
prevented the friends of order and reform from-deposit- 
ing their votes. By noon the impossibility of, partici- 
patiug in the eleetion became apparent to the Reformers, 
and they shortly after abandoned the field to their ene- 
nies. ‘The fighting was not restricted to any Ward of 
the city. In all but one the (most tlagrant.acts of vio- 
lence and brutality were enacted; men were wantonly 
shiot, others stabbed, and others so seriously beaten that 
their lives are despaired of. Mr. Adam I. Kyle, a re- 
spectable merchant, was killed, reeciving a pistol-shot in 
the brain; and Mr, William P. Preston was so beaten 
vith a bludgeon that he lies in a critical condition. 


MORE INDIAN MASSACRES, 

We have received dates from Utah to October 5, with 
full particulars of the horrible massacre of emigrants by 
the Indians, previously reported. ‘The savages attacked 
an emigrant train on the night of the 2d September, ata 
point twenty-five miles distant from Fort Hall, and killed 
five persons, four of whom were members of a family 
named Miltimore, from Buchanan County, Iowa. Three 
ethers are missing. The survivors of the party reached 
Camp Floyd in safety. :Developments had been made 
before the Federal Court in Utah of Mormon complicity 
in the Parrish murder. Robberies and outrages contin- 
ued to be frequent occurrences in the Territory. 


SERIOUS RAILROAD ACCIDENT, 


An excursion train of thirteen cars, bound from Fond 
da Lac for Chicago, ran off the track of the Chicago and 
Northwestern Railroad on Wednesday forenoon, at John- 
60n Creck, eight miles south of Whitestown, Wisconsin, 
Eight persons are reperted killed, and a number badly 
wounded. So far as ascertained, all of the wounded were 
residents of Fond du Lag. 

TILE RIGHTS OF JEWS. 

A case exciting creat interest has engaged the atten- 
tion of the courts in San Francisco. Mr. Levy, a Jew, 
had been summoned asa juror in the Supreme Court, but 
failing to appear, was sent for, and found to be at his de- 
Votions in the Synagogue. Ie informed the offiecr that 
the day was observed by those of his faith asthe Festival 
ef Atonement, and that itavowld be impossible fer him to 
Serve, ‘The Judge instantly imposed a fine of $509, sub- 
sequently reduced to $250, wpon the delinquent, who, 
With the pecuniary aid of his co-relizionists, proposes to 
@ontest the case, and settle a vexatious religious diticulty. 

CONGRESSMEN SITOOTING BUFFALO, 

Mr. Burlingame, the Boston Congressman, is stumping 
it in Kansas, and regaling himéelf, in the interval of po- 
litical labors, by chasing buffaloes, ‘Fhe Kansas corre- 
spondent of the Boston Journal says: 

“At three o'clock we e-picd six of them splen- 


‘ 
‘ 


did fellows. They )b-oked as large as elephants. 
were standing on the brow of a hill, with a ravine 
base. Burlingame, young Barry, and myself started up 
the ravine, under cover of the hill We had been cau- 
tioned about shooting them—not to let ourselves be seen, 
and if one was wounded, to hide in the grass and Le still. 
We crept within one hundred and fifty yards of the ani- 
mals, and took a good look at them. ‘They looked apy 
thing but mild and peaceable, with their glaring blick 
eyes, shaggy heads, and humps. They were moving 
slowly toward us, and we were ready to fire, when our 
wagon drove on the other side, the driver being curicus 
to witness the attack. This frightened them, and up 
went their heads, and they were off in a moment, making 
the hill tremble with their hoofs. 

drove on, seeing buffalo continually—hundreds 
and thousands of them in all directians. We selected 
three fine onés. Burlingame and young Parry started 
forthem. About one mile distant, they crept up within 
fifty yards, in tle long grass, and bang went the rifles. 
We knew their shots had struck. The buffalo did not 
move fortwo minutes; then they began to separate slow- 
ly, leaving the wounded one. Burlingame and Barry re- 
loaded, stood up, and fired at him; he fell in his tracks. 
We started, and were soon alongside of the monster;:. he 
was not quite dead, but we soon dispatched him with a 
knife. 

“It took the whole party to turn him over. Cur men 
ent him up, and cut out the choice bits—about four hun- 
dred weight (they said he weighed eighteen hundred)— 
and went intocamp for the night. We had fine stcaks 
for supper. After that we killed nine buffalo in all, and 
might have kilied one hundred if we had wished.” 


PERSONAL, 


The Montreal Pilot has it on good authority that his 
Royal Highness the Prince of Wales, accompanied by 
the Colonial Seeretary, and other distinguished person- 
ages, will visit Canada in the end of May 6r the begin- 
ning of June next. The formal opening of the Victoria 
Bridge will then take place. 

Mra. Harriet Beecher Stowe, who has been in Eneland 
for some time past, will spend the winter in Switzer- 
land. Wer husband, Professor Stowe, will return home 
immediately. 

Among the passengers who arrived on the Arav were 
Mrs. J. Y. Mason and. family, from Paris; the Hon. TL. 
M. Keitt .nd lady; Jerome Napoleon Bonaparte; and 
Professor Childs, of Cambridge, Massachusetts. 

Mrs. Saloma Schneider, the wife of an engineer in St. 
Louis, awoke in her usual good health and cheerfulness, 
Suddenly she was seen faltering in her gait, and pres- 
ently to fall on the floor in a half-reciining position. she 
gasped for breath once or twice, and was a corpse. <A 
jost-mortem examination, by Dr. Charles Spinzig re- 
veried a most rare lesson: it was a rent in the heart, 
which afowed the blood contained in that organ io ae- 
enmulate in the sae which invests the heart, and this 
also was ruptured. She had, ina physical sen-e of the 
word, died heart-brokon, an“expression only true plysio- 
logically, for she was greatly beloved by her husband, 
tnd they lived happily togetuer. The coroners jury re- 
turned a verdict in accordance with the revelations ef 
the post-mortem. 

There is a new Swedish singer, Mademoiseile Roesk, 
who is said to be equal to Jenny Lind. 

The Albany Evening Journal of Monday saya: ** This 
morning, about 104 o'clock, as Judge Gould, of Troy, 
was in the act of stepping from the ILudson River Rail- 
read ferry-bo vt upon the bridge he slipped and fell into 
the basin. The boat was movifig from the :lip when the 
secidehnt occurred, and as he was in the act of taking 
leave of Some friends at the time he was pr bably look- 
ing in another direction, and was not aware that the boat 
was moving. After falling he floated tipon the surface 
of the water, and was finally rescued by John M‘Carty, 
a deek-hand om board the tow-lhoat Cavuca. Although 
not a swimmer, the Judge was conscious, and knew that 
as long as he remained upon his back, held his breath, 
and kept his arms in motion, he would float. This he 
did until assistance was rendered him, which, although 
speedily rendered, appeared to him along time. It was 
wt narrow eseape, for had he struck cither the dock or 
the boat in falling he weuld probably have sunk to the 
bottom of the slips which is-of-yreat depth of water. He 
wis tiken to the office of the Hudson River Railroads 
when he obtained a dry overcoat, and soon after took the 
cars for Troy.’ 

Captain Creighton, formerly in comniand of thé ship 
Three Bells, and whose hereie conduct in rescuing pas- 
sengers from the wreck of the Collins steamer Aretic 
will long be remembered, is now commander of the Glas- 


gow steam-packet Join Bell, expected to arrive in about’ 


two weeks, on her first voyage to this port. 

Mr. Young, of the .1l)/on, writes from England: ** Lady 
Franklin is tite only person of note with whom IT hav 
come personally into contaet; and, while I do not ap- 
prove the practice of social photography, nor feel justi- 
fied in reeordity private conversations, I am glad of an 
opportunity to chronicle good news of this long-suffering 
and mostestimable woman. The poignancy of her griet 
is mitigated ly the assugance of: her hushand’'s fate, 
What a burden remains for the widows and the mourn- 
ing relatives of Sir John’s comrades, over whom the vail 
still hangs !"" 

The Hon. James C. Jones, whose death was announced 
by telegraph Iast week, has figured largely for some 
years in the political atfairs of Tennessee. In 1S41 he 
was elected Governor by the Whigs over James K. Polk, 
then the Democratic inenmbent of that office, an@ re- 
elected in LSi8, Mr Polk again running against him. 
Ile was chosen a Presidentiol Elector by the Whigs in 
IS:S, and east his vote for General Taylor. Iff he 
was clected to the United States Senate, in which body 
he served six years with credit to himself and the State 
he represented, 

An anecdote, relative to the late Professor Wilson, is 
just now cirenlating., When the suitor for the hand 6f 
Professor Wilsou’s danghter had geined the lady's ap- 
probation, he was, of course, referred to papa. Taving 
stated his, probably, not unexpeeted case, the younger 
gentleman was «directed to desire the lady t+come to her 
futher, and, donbtless, her obedience was prompt. DPro- 
f: ssor Wilson had betere him, for review, some work, on 
tlhe fly-leaf of which was duly inseribed, Weth the 
thor's compliments.” He tore this out. pinned it to his 
daughter's dress, solemnly led her to the young lover, 
and went back to his work. 

A New York correspondent of the Boston Post says that 
“the respected President of Columbia College has the 
prospect of ending his days in clover. Ilis wife had the 
good fortune to inherit, by tlle death of a relative, about 
a month ago, an estate estimated to be worth some 
$700,000, The property comprises several entire blocks 
of housesin New York City, and in localities lying direct- 
ly in the path of the march of improvement. The lady 
is to enjoy a life-interest in the estate, and it is then to 
be divided up among her children. The property, in its 
present comparatively undeveloped state, commands a 
rental of not far from $40,000 per es." 


FOREIGN NEWS. 


ENGLAND. 
THE ‘*GREAT EASTERN” NOT COMING AFTER 
"ALL. 

Tne directors of the Great Eastern held a meeting on 
board on the IWthy and it is authoritatively announced 
that the departure of the vessel has been postponed sine 
die, and orders given that all passage money received be 
returned. No time will be fixed for the transatlantic 
voyage until good progrcss has been mide in fitting out 
the ship in thorough sea-going completeness, and ar- 
cording to some authorities there is no Likelihood of the 
voyage being made before next spring. The ship woull 


remain at Holyhead about ten days longer, and then co . 


to Southampten to complete her fittings. after which a 
trip to Lisbon is spoken of. Tt is stat d that in her pres- 
ent condition the directors Will not aecept the ship from 
Mr. Scott Russell. 


HARPER'S WEEKLY. 


a 
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THE ATLANTIC CABLE. AN AMERICAN CONSUL IN TROUBLE. 


The Tralee Chronicle says-that Messrs. Beardmore and 
L.binson, elcetvieians, visited Valentia this week, and 
set on foot as...cs of experiments on the Atlantic cable. 
Hneonurigement as to the suecess of the undertaking, 
both os regards the resuscitation of the old and the lvy- 
ime of the new cable was in the aseendant. These gen- 
tlhemen found room in the state of the cable to dissemin- 
ate new cneouragement to its tricuds. 


PRANGE, 
THE FRENCH BISHOPS INTERFERING. 

The Ami de le Religion announces that a great many 
French bishops who had hitherto refrained from giving: 
their opinion on the crisis in the Papal States, are about 
to have them delivered from the palpit, in bringing the 
allocution of the Pope under the notice of the faithful. 
It is reported that the Government is about to intimate 
to the right reverend prelates that in the intcrest of the 
Church they had better let the matter drop. 


THE EMPEROR TRUE TO ITALY, 

We read in the Paris correspondence of Le Nord: 
“To-day (Sunday) the Emperor received the deputations 
from Parma and Tuseany at St. Cloud. The VPartocse 
envovs were the first to be adimitted. ‘The audience 
commenced at ten o'clock, and lasted a quarter of an 
hour only. But if the interview was short, it was in the 
highest degree satisfactory to the deputies ef Parma, 
Whose countenances, on leaving the Palace, showed their 
contentment. ‘The Tuscans remained in conterence for 
niore than an hour and a half.. The deputies can not, of 
course, report that. this interview will reniove every difti- 
culty, but they will at least be able to say that the ne 
peror remains faithtul fo himsely and persevering i 
rele of protector of the Italian eansey send they have 
assurance that the principle upon whieh the whele ques- 
tion hang-—namely, that of non-intervention by 
Wilbreceive no injury from any quarter whatsoever. At 
o'clock General Dabormida (Sardinian Minister) was 
reecived by the Emperor, and the consultation lasted for 


& time. 


aes 


LADIES WHO LOVE THEIR LORDS. 


The Mera’d correspondent writes: * It is said that the 
Empress of Austria, the Emyress of the French, and the 
Princess Clotilde are all in a fair way to make additions 
to the present large and erpwded population of Europe; 
‘in short,’ as Micawber Would say, they are enciente, 
That happy conditién of hay Majesty the Queen of Spain 
has been officially announced, I saw the Princess Clo- 
her hushand,** ovr well-beloved cousin,’ start- 
ive from their-residence in|the Palais Royal, a few after- 
noons since, for a ride in the Champs El¥sces. Sheisa 
pretty little ladv—much préttier than her pictures make 
her appear—but she has a saddened look about her, and 
cid not seem to be.liappy, as it is said she is not.” 


SWITZERLAND. 
THE. TREATY OF ZURICH, 

A Zurich dispatch ef the Isth says: The pring 
points of the treaty ‘between brance and 
sicned by the Vienipotentiaries, but net yet a 
the two governments, are as tellows: 

1. Austria gives up Lombardy, excep 

and as far as the frontier dine fixed by sp 
conimission, to Franee, who transters it 

2, Pensions acquired in Lon:bardy are to be paid by 
the new government. P 

3. Piedmont is to pay Austria 40,000,000 flerins, and 
be responsible for three-fifths of the debt of Monte Lom- 
bard Venetia, making the debt in ail transferred to Sar- 
dinia 250,000,000 frances, 

4. The two contracting Powers will unite their efforts 
in order that reform tn the adiaitistration should le car- 
ried out by the Pope. : 

5. The rights of the Dukes of Tuscany, Modena, and 
Parma are expressly reserved to the two who 
willassist with all their power in the formation of a ceon- 
federation of all the States of Italy. ; 

6..Venetia, under Austrian rule, is to form part of the 
confederation. 

7. Ratifieations will be exchanged at Zurich within 
fifteen days. 

It will be ccen from the above that the treaty is mere- 
ly an amplification of the Villaframca agreement. 


Mantra andl 


AUSTRIA. 


AN OVERISSUE BY GOVERNMENT. 

The following extraordinary notice has been published 
hy the Austrian Minister of Finance relative to the na- 
tional loan: 

‘The last term of payment of the voluntary loan of 
{Stet having become due on the 24th of August last, and 
some supplementary sums only new remaining to be 
paid, the total sum of the bonds issued for that kind of 
debt. during the financial period of five vears, amounts 
to G11.571,.500 florins. of which 26,492,100 florins are in 
the sinking fund of the publie debt, so that the amount 
of the bonds of this kind in cireulation is &S85,079,200 
florins, and the voluntary loan of 1854 is definitively 


Close 


We read of this affair in the Ost Deustche Post of Oc- 
tober 16: 

“The publication of this notice has produced an ex- 
traordinary sensation in our financial world, and we fear 
that it will cause a still greater one abroad. ‘The impe- 
rial decree of 15°4 prescribed a national loan of 5 0 mill- 
inns of florins, and to the great surprise of every oné it 
is ‘now found that fhe bonds issued amount to 611,57-4.3:0 
flerins, or 1114 millions more than the original sui fixed, 
Ont ef these LIE} millions between twen- 
tysevenare, it is true, asthe notice informs us, deposited 
inthe coffers of the sinking fund of the publie debt, but 
that simply signifies that the sums every year appropri- 
ated to the sinking fund of the eld publie debt have’not 
beer paid; that the old titles of the debt have been re- 
placed by new ones, an l that the money which oustht to 
have been handed over to the snking fund haste n 
ployed fur other purposes, According to this plin we 
attach but little importance to the sinking fund continu. 
ing to fulfill its functions regularly. Debts are not 
off except by real surplus, and if, on the contrary, old 
engagements are only settled by contracting new ones, 
it would be much better to abstain from such useless pa- 
rade."” 


ITALY. 
COMMOTION AMONG THE PEOPLE. 


Considerable excitement prevailed In Piedmont on ac- 
count of the conditions of the Zurich treaty.. The King 
of Sardinia, in receiving a deputation from the munici- 
pality of Genoa, reiterated his intention to defend the 
cause of Italian independence to the utmost of his power. 
He expressed the hope that the wishes of Italy would be 
granted. 

The Paris correspondent ot the London J/erald says 
that the object of the Sardinian Minister for Foreign Af- 
fairs visiting Paris is to obtain the Emperor's consent, 
pending the Congress, to the occupation of Central Italy 
by Piedmontese troops, and the appointment of- Prince 
Carignano as Regent of the Duchies and Legations. 

The Communal Council of Milan had voted 100,000 
frances toward Garibaldi's subscription for the purchase 
of muskets. : 

It was reported at Turin that, in consequence of Nea- 
politan war ships having been signaled in a hostile atti- 
tude off the coast of Romagna, a Piedmontese squadr 
had been ordered roand into the Adriatie. 

Jt is asserted that there has been a reyvolnti y move- 
ment in Palermo, but that it was suppressed. One story 
says that one hundred and fifty rebels were killed, but it 
lacks contirmation. 

Justice continued to he encrse ify carried ont in 
Parma. New arrests had taken pk The municipal- 
itv had determined on the destruction of the column on 
which the head of Anviti was pleeed, 

It was expected that the efiective strenecth of the new 
Sardinian army will, be 160,000, exclusive of the rifle 
corps and military marine, In addition, there will be 


Ve read in the Florence corre:pondencez; of the Len: 
don Post: *The Provisional Government of ‘Tuseavy 
has, if am rightly informed, it necessary to w ithi- 
draw the. exequatur of the United States Consul at Bec 


horn, Mr. Joseph Binda, in consequence of the part which. 


he has been. playing in the reactionary farce éf MN. 
Poniatowsky and Rezet.+ It may seem rather surpris- 
ing that the Consul of the United States should buy 
himself as a partisan of the dethroned Princes of Ler- 
raine; but the circumstance is explained by the peculiar 
antecedents of Mr. Joseph Digtia.* He held some a })- 
pointment in the kingdom of Etruria, J believe, at the 
Court of Elize Bacicechi,.and. has ever since been re- 
farded as one of those partisans of the Dovapartist dy- 
nasty who kept hoping against hope for the resurrection 
of a Napoleonic empire. Itis marriage with an Amer- 
ican lady belonging to one of -the great historic families 
who were active in the War of Independence enabled 
him) to obtain, through this domestic connection, the post 
of United States Consul at Leghorn, the duties of which 
he has discharged during many years.. He appears, hew- 
ever, to have combined with his consular finetions oth- 
ers very closely, though not publicly, connected with the 
furtherance of French policy in the Peninsula, and more 
especially with the zealous advocacy of whatever views 
night be at any moment most in favor with the present 
Foreign Minister of France. For some months befere 
the eclobr.ted declaration om New-Year's Day to M. 
Hlulmer, Mr. Joseph Binda's deep interest in the cause 
of Italian Independence led him to repair to England, 
where his personal relations with several distinguished 
english statesmen wouldsit was believed, enable him te 
transmit to Count Walewski reliable information on the 
course which those individuals would be likely to take ia 
aconfiict between France and Austria. After sojourn 
of about a year, Mr. Kinda returned+to Leghorn deepl¢ 
grieved at the amount of sympatlix pervading English 
society for the cause of Austria. He appears, however, 
to have ,broygh® back the virus of his own system; for 
immediately after the peace of Villfranea he became 
tne most violent partisan of.a restoration d tout prix, and, 
einploved all the inilience derived fiom his age, his se- 
cial relations, his unquestioned ability, and his eonsular’ 
oflice, to forward the pkans of Prince Poniatowsky and M. 
Reizet. Ferdinand 1V. at length carried him so far that, 
after a dinner given by Prince Joseph Poniatowsky at 
Monte Rotonde, he drew up a protest directed aguinst 
the tyranny of the present Tuscan Government. This 
protest was privi.tely circulated among the persons 
posed to be most devoted to the House 6f Hapsburg-Ler- 
rainv, but came to an untimely end through tke appre- 
hensions of a person holding an important office, whe, 
after having attached his nume to thé document, took 
fright, got the protest again into his possession, since 
Which time it has not been heard of. Mr. Binda is di- 
rectly taxed with having counseled certain notorious ad- 
herguts of the Republican party to proclaim a republican 
form of govertinent; and as this advice was given con- 
temporancously with his efforts in behalf of a restored 
dynasty, little donbt can be entertained that the advi 
was only given with a view to affurd a prefext for an 
armed intervention ijf™theevent of its Leing followed. 
such are the reasons assizned for the #t 
taken by the Tuscan Miuisiry respectin# the United 
States Consul.” 
‘CHINA, 
MR. WAKD AT PERIN, 

Count Moravieti reached the Peh-tamg River on the 
ult. in the Russian steamer dimeriea. Of American 
movements he says: 

‘The junk had mandarins on board who breught a 
letter from the Governor ef. the Previnee of Gléhli, ap- 
pointing the Sth for an interview with Mr.' Ward. ; Ae- 
cording y) On te morning of the Sth we went in to the 
river which we had seen on our former visit: it is abeut 
SIN niles toythe northward of the Pei-ho, and is named 
the Peli-tang, aiter the villave at the entrance. There 
isa bar at the mouth with from ten te twelve feet of 
water on it hizh-water, but the river deepens to four. 


or five fathoris inside: there is a fort ow each side, and” 


a few treeps stationed here. Several mandarins: game on 
board when we got inside the bar, and de-ired us to an- 
chor, which we did about two miles below the town; 
and Mr. Ward, the Connuoedore, and members of the le- 
gation went up in junks fitted updyr the occasion. 
ing the interview the Governor sev@yal times alluded te 
the battle of the Pei-ho, and appeare to be desirous of 
saying something in extenuation of the course pursued 
by them, but said nothing about our being there; he 
also asked why the English and French Ministers had 
left the Gulf,and what they intended deing, ete. My 
Ward told him that he came here to attend to his own 
bne-iness, and knew nothing about the Pnglish and 
French. The answer arrived from Pekin on the 14th, 
giving our Mini=ter permission to go Arrange- 
ments were made for traveling by the Chinese to the 


Satisfaction of Mr.-Ward, and he «started on the 20th 


with the membcrs of the Tegation and the following effi- 
eers of the J’owha/an: Licutenants Trenchard and Haber- 
sham, Surgeons Fox and Sandford, Captain (M. C.) Tay- 
lor, Purser Gallaher, Engineer’ Shock, Chaplain Weed, 
and Secretary Allmand."’ 

The Hong-Kong correspondent of the Londen Times 
says: ** ly Shanghai advices we learn that a Russian 


measuhe 


gun-boat had brought news of the Am@€rican Minister's ° 


arrival at Pekin. No letters lad been received, and 
consequently nothing further had transpired. It was 
also reported that he was expected at Shanghai about 
thie 24th inst," 

DETAILS OF INTERVIEW. 

A correspondent of the Journal of Commerce, writing 
on boerd the United States skip Powhatan, under date 
of July 15, gives the following account of Mr. Ward's 
interview with the Governor-General of one of the Chi- 
nese provinces: a 

* The conference was now opened, being sustained en- 
tirely on the one side, and mainly by the Governor-Gen- 
eral on the other, the second red-button Mandarin only 
occasionally joining it. The Governor-General was neat- 
ly but phinly dressed, easy, gentle, and polite in his 
bearing, and, howeverearne-tly speaking, using buit little 
gesticulation. ageis fifty-twoyears. He is mddérate 
in stature and size, and aitogether—mentally, physieally, 
and in mannef=—-in a good degree of harmony with Eu- 
ropean ideas. Different in all respects Was his associate, 
a stout, gross-built man, and his face indicative also of 
grossness of mind; cheerful, and & laughing, and 
considerably boisterous in conversation, which he en- 
livened and enforced by the use of much gesticulation. 


From his appearance he might be judged to be about 


forty years old. 

“As soon as they avere seated in the room, the Gov- 
ernor-General asked the Minister what had brovght him 
to the North. He replied that he was on his way te 
Pekin, there to exchange the ratification of the treaty. 
The Governor-General asked if he had heard of the bat- 


tle which had recently taken place with the English. ‘ 


The Minister replied, ‘ Yes.” The Governor-General 


then asked if the English had not agted very hastily and. 


improperly. The Minister replied, * These difficulties 
must be settled by themselves. He was pursuing the 
course marked out by the American treaty: that he lioped 
and believed that the Chinese Government would abide 
by the stipulations of the treaty, and furnish him the 
means of going to Pekin.” The Governor-General re- 
plied that the treaty was to be exchanged. at Pekin, but 


that the Minister could not go to Pekin until the ar- 


rival of the Commissioners from Shanghai, who had 
beert appointed by his Majesty to conduct Mim there. 
Our Minister said that it was a matter to him personally 
of no importance where he remained, but it was not ie- 


| spectful to the nation he represented to keep him more 


than a month off the coast, awaiting the arrival of tie 
Commissioners, and that he shouid so report it to his 
Government. The Governor-General asked at what 
point he would prefer remaining until the arrival gf the 
Commissioners. Our Minister replied, * In Pekin,‘or on 
board. his own frigate.” ‘The Governor-General then pro- 
posed that if neither of the Commissioners arrived with- 
in ten days of that time, that onr saantetey should then 
preceed to Pekin, and there await the Arrival of the 
Commissioners from Shanghai.’ To thisour Minister a-- 


througheut the k.ngdom abontovo,cuy Natioual Guards, i Mr. Ward aud lis party by tue Governor-General,” 
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COLONEL WASHINGTON.—[Drawn sy Portr Craron.] 


THE TRIAL OF THE CONSPIR- 
ATORS. 
[From ovR OWN ARTIST CORRESPONDENT. | 


Tur law, in its awful majesty—its mumbling of 
essential formulas, its wise delays, its careful sift- 
ings of evidence to prove what seems already pat- 
ent, its hair-splitting principles, its squeamishness 
in terms, its quirks and quibbles—has few attrac- 
tions for a fervent and impulsive spirit. A crim- 
inal trial and a crowded room is a lingering bore to 
one who loves action and out-of-doors. 

As the minutest details of the trial of the Har- 
per’s Ferry prisoners are furnished by the reporters 


of the daily press, I will not crowd your pages with 


needless repetitions, but will endeavor to find other 
matter bearing upon the subject, I hope equally in- 
teresting and enlightening to the public. 

Charlestown, the place where the Court now 
holds its sittings, is the seat of justice for Jefferson 
County, Virginia, situated on the Winchester and 
Potomac Railroad, eight miles from Ilarper’s Ferry. 
It is a neat and flourishing town, containing about 
sixteen hundred inhabitants, and is the centre of 
one of the wealthiest and most prosperous agricul- 
tural rezions in the United States—-a region distin- 
guished at the same time for the high social refine- 
ment and princely hospitality of its inhabitants. 
This region—of which the counties of Berkeley, 
Frederick, and Clarke form a portion—has some- 
times been called the Garden of Virginia, and reck- 
ons among its native sons many eminent men both 
of the past and present. 

At an early hour on Wednesday morning I vis- 
ited the prisoners—not in their cells, as our usual 
phraseology has it, but in their rooms, large, well- 
ventilated, and comfortable. Brown and Steph- 
ens, the wounded men, occupy the same room. 
From general indications, I think that the wounds 
of the latter are mortal, and that in all probability 
he will not survive the trial. Drown is mending 
rapidly, being already in much better condition 
than when I saw him at Harper’s Ferry on the morn- 
ing of his capture. Both prisoners are very con- 
versable; but as I had nothing to say to them by 
way of encouragement, I did not care to annoy 
them with curious questions. In the room above, 
Edwin Coppic and Shields:Green (alias Emperor), 
a negro, are handcuffed together, sharing their 
meals and occupying the same bed. Coppice says 
he is twenty-four years of age; Green says he is 
but twenty-one: I should judge he was at least 
twenty-seven or eight. I think he understated his 
age that.his youth might excite compassion. Al.- 
though a Member of Congress elect, he also says 
he can neither read nor write, and was once a pro- 
fessional old-clothes cleaner. In view of these 
facts it is scarcely to be regretted that the scheme 
failed, as the Congress of the proposed Provisional 
Government would hardly be an improvement on 
the present body. The courage of these men has 
evidently given way; they have a cowed and hag- 
gard look that would excite pity, were such a feel- 
ing possible under the circumstances. . In an ad- 
joining room is the fifth prisoner, Copeland, taken 
‘at the Rifle-works on Monday. Copeland is what 
is called technically a likely mulatto, and would 
make a very genteel dining-room servant. He has 
the rudiments of education, and is believed to be a 
Judge of the Supreme Court under the Provisional 
Government. At present he is cowed and penitent, 
and says he was entirely deceived as to the ends 
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and chjects of the invasion. This, however, is dis- 
proved by the testimony of the other prisoners, and 
especially of Brown, who says that no man was 
either hired or persuaded to join him. 


was furnished for 
equipment and 
traveling expens- 
es; but, beyond 
that, all enlisted 
voluntarily, and 
with full knowl- 
edge of his inten- 
tions. 

Doubtless the 
spoils of the con- 
territory, 
confiscated es- 
tates, and lucra- 
tive offices, would 


soon make dll. 
right. What story 
of the Arabian 


Nights can equal 
the golden dreams 
that haunted their 
woolly noddles as 
they lay snoozing 
and snoring over 
at the Kennedy 
Farm! Green, the 
M.C., already sees 
‘tthe elegant coun- 
try mansion which 
is to fall to his lot ; 


his fingers st#t— 
with diamond 
rings, his vest 


loaded with gold 
chains and stuffed 
with jeweled re- 
peaters, he struts 
out upon his ter- 
race, surveys his 


broad lands, 


calls his coach- 
and -six—six at 
least, for a negro 
never enjoys any 
thing by halves. 
Thecoach appears, 
with driver and 
footman in livery, 
some ex-gentle- 


{ men of the IF. Fa 


V.is—the former 
proprietor, per- 
haps. ‘The (alias) 
IE-mperor drives to 
the 
Capital, where he 
finds the Supreme 
Court in session, 


He gives his fel-- 


lows  ninepence, 
that they may go 
drink his health. 


It is recommended. 


that the fallen race 
should be treated 
lenicntly; and it 


Provisional 
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does him good to . 


feel princely. En- 
tering the court- 
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room, he finds Judge Copeland engaged in 
important business. A number of perverse 
and unreasonable Southerners have re- 
fused the merciful terms offered them, and 
have been taken in arms in defense of their 
homes and property. Death istheir doom ; 
and grim General Brown stands near, with 
his regiments of Sharpe’s riflemen and le- 
sions of sable pikemen, ready to lead the 
rebels to execution. The sable Congress- 
nian suggests some amelioration, being fult 
of meat and drink, and in a good humor 
generally. He would like to have a dozen 
of them to work on his estate; thinks he 
can manage them; it is pleasant to have 
a number of people that one can order 
around. But—Emperor stags and rubs 
his eyes. It isthe ordertomarch. The 
chilly air of an October night, or the start- 
ling proximity of long-meditated action, 
sends a sharp thrill through the dteamer’s 
heart; but where old John Brown leads 
there is no turning back. ‘The deed is 
done—Monday morning has dawned. The 
night was one of action, but no reinforce- 
inents have come in. With the light they 
read dismay and astonishment in every 
face. 
| After terror follows anger. Then the 
day of desperate combat, blood, and death. 
Ilemmed-in, trapped, deceived. It is soon 
over. Now, manacled and imprisoned, sit 
these dreamers of wea d greatness— 
their delusions under 
the awful realities of their situation. 
: This is no imaginative picture which I 
*. have drawn ina spirit of levity and scorn. 
In wildness and absurdity it halts behind 
the reglaty—the long-devised and coolly- 
meditattd schemes of the fanatical conspir- 
ators. It is difficult for a sane mind to 
conceive of such infatuation; and yet these 
men are clearly not insane. Minds too 
narrow to contain more than one full-grown 
idea run easily into monomania. Cervantes 
has given us the type, in his famous ‘‘ Don 
Quixote,” of wind-milf memory; and the 
credulous Sancho, covetous of islands and 
asses’-colts. Jolin Brown is not unlike the 
Don personaliy, as described, and is cer- 
) tainly quite as mad. His one-and-twenty 
followers, in their thrice-sodden folly} are 
no whit better than so many Sanchos.” > 
Courtly flower of La Manchean clrival- 
ry, and thou his true and faithful squire, 
we humbly crave your pardons for thus as- 
sociating your names with these vulgar knaves 
and midnight assassins! 
The more I see of Brown, the more, I am con- 


vinced that, in addition to his abolition monomania, 


SWIVEL GUN AND PIKE USED BY THE HARPER'S FERRY OUTLAWS, 


a’ 


he is under the influence of a ferodious, vanity. * 


Influenced *y the infuriate babblings of persons 
better educated but no wiser than himself, he goes 
to Kansas, where he earns a reputation as a parti- 
san leader, and at the same tinie gets a taste of 
human blood. “ Ira.brevis furor est.”” That mis- 
erable contest, fomented by unprincipled politicians 
for party and personal purposes, at length ceased. 
The belligerent parties shook hands, took a drink, ° 
and peacefully turned their enerzies to cheating one 
another and the rest of the world. Not so John 
Brown. The demon which those border forays had 
awakened is destined never again to sleep. Old 


Brown—Ossawattomie Brown, Brown of Kansas, ” 


the Topeka Governor, the dread of Border Ruf- 
flans,’the Moses of the higher law—can not de- 
scend into the vulgar stagnation of common life. 


4Esop tells us of a certain harper who, having - 


pleased the sots in an ale-house with his music, 
was so conceited as to go upon the stage and play 
for the great public. Here he failed ignominious- 
ly, and was hissed. 

In his grand scheme to overthrow the Govern- 
ment of the United States and the Anglo-Saxon 
race in the South, with twenty-two men, Brown 
has failed as signally as the poor musician, but 
will hardly get off so cheap. Yet (to use his own 
expression), to give the devil his dues, he bears 
himself stitHy under his misfortunes. Fierce as a 
gun-lock, cool as 4 sword, he makes no apologies, 


and yields no-triumph to his enemies. In his bear- 4 


ing there is neither weakness nor bravado. De- 
fiant only when stirred; otherwise civil and 
straightforward; communicative when question- 
ed; and thankful for small favorg. 

In person, Brown is gaunt and tall—over six 
feet, I should think. Jle walks like.a man accus- 
tomed to the woods. His face indicates unflinch- 
ing resolution, evil passions, and narréw mind. 
Perhaps these interpretations may be drawn from 
his actions rather than his features. But consider 
his face as he appears in The Arratgnment—where, 
if there is\nothing extenuated, there is naught set 
down in malice—and see if you donot agree with 


1e. 

The only thing Brown seems to fear is Lynch 

aw. He avows his dread of it, and has conde- 
scended to ask protection from it from those about 
him. To give him thjs assurance (rather than 
from any well-grounded. fear of disturbance), an 
armed, guard accompanies him in his daily rounds 
between the jail and the court-house. 

When brought before the Court to answer the 
indictment of the Grand Jury, he made a strong 
effort to have his trial deferred; stating that, from 
his wounds, his hearing was impaired ahd hjs gen- 
eral condition too feeble to enable him to att@nd to 
the proceedings. ‘This was very generally con- 
sidered a sham to gain time; and in truth I did, 
for the first time since his capture, suspect the old 
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fellow of playing "possum. In the opigjon of his 
physician the delay claimed was unnecessary, and 
it was consequently refused. Since that, he has 
appeared in court trussed up in a cot, generally— 
to all seeming—asleep. while the proceedings are 
going on; but eccasionally starting up from his 
lair, grim and sudden, like a brindled wolf, inter- 
rupting the Court with short, snappish questions 
and speeches. When ordered to stand up to hear 
the verdict of the jury, he sat up in his cot: and 
while thousands held their breath in solemn silence * 
to hear the verdict that pronounced him guilty of 
greason, jinciting to servile insurrection, and murder, 
he was picking his teeth with a pin. 

Of a truth the human mind isa mystery! A 
week ago I heard John Brown avow that he was a 
sincere Christian; in the same breath declaring 
that he had entered Virginia for the purpose of 
making war on the white race, determined to kill 
all who opposed his views. He knew that his life 
was forfeited if he failed; confessed that he had 
failed; an:l said savagely that the great mistake 
he had made was in sparing the prisoners he had 
in his power. He would not presume to ask for 
merev—he did not expest it. Now he pleads not 
guilty to deeds which he before avowed and reit- 
erated; quibbles with the lawyers to obtain de- 
lay; and clamors about a fair trial. 

Well, well; a truce to philosophy! TIere, in 
all probability, is an end of old John Brown—saint 
or sianer, martyr or murderer, famous or infamous, 
as the cas2 may be. ~We may yet all have to ac- 
knowledge that we owe him for one good turn: 
with desperate hand he has blown up the whole 
mazazingof aboljfion pyrotechnics—pray God there 
may not acraéker or a squib remain unburned! 

rethren of Ahe North, when hereafter. any man 
shall a pt to profane your rostrams or your pul- 
pits with incendiary abuse and revilings against 
any section of our common country, I charge you 
smite him on the mouth—with the word Harper's 
Ferry. 


AN OLD LADY’S STORY. ° 


‘‘Monsrevr does not care to hear an old wo- 
man’s stupid story ; perhaps it would not interest 
him.” 

“Indeed, Madame, I am all anxiety. I hope 
Madame’s great kindhess will not disappoint me.” 

‘Well, Sir, as you so much wish, you shall 
shear. I was born in this town, and have always. 
lived in it. I was married to a townsman, and 
here my son Fritz was born. I hope I shall die in 
it, and be buried with my friends. My father was 


a very respectable man, and a member of the town- 


He was a great linen-weaver, and was 
People in those days 


council. 
thought te be a rich man. 
were more prudent than they are now, Sir. My 
father used himself to work at the loom. I was 
the youngest of his children, so I was a great dar- 
jing; the others had all died, except one son, who 
was years older than I, What with my mother’s 
loss and Albert’s disubedience my father was a 
great deal broken, and was obliged to neglect his 
affairs, which soon fell into disorder. He dote:l 
en me, notwithstanding I was but a silly girl, with 
my head stuffed full of my own beauty, and all 
They 
usel to say I was the prettiest maid in all Stras- 
bourg ; and when any new officer came to the gar- 
rison they always made some excuse to come ta 
the house to see me. I did not care for any of 


their spurs om the pavement, because of our neigh- 
bor opposite, the notary’s son, who had> been my 
play-fellow, and who used, I knew, to sit behind 
the blind at his desk, watching every one that 
eame in and out. When we were children the 
neighbors said that we should one day be married ; 
but as we grew up he became shy, and I used to. 
laugh at him, so that we were not very good friends, 
and I liked to tease him better than any thing else 
in the world. I was now a young woman, but very 
theughtless and gay, and still I love my father 
dearly, and tried to make him forget his trouble 
about Albert, who was just.as bad as ever. 

‘*T was sitting one day at the open window, 
singing at my work, just to vex Carl, when my 
father came in, lookiny so sorrowful that I knew 
firectly something was the matter. ‘ Elizabeth, 
my child,’ said he, ‘ we are ruined—our good name 
is gone, and we shali be a by-word and disgrace 
in the plade where we were born. It is well that 
your poor mother did not live to see this day.’ It 
is no good for me to trouble you with a long story, 
so I will only say that my wicked brother had 
brought this new sorrow upon us. He had been 
going on in a desperate way of extravagance for 
a long time, and taking advantage of my father’s 
age and weakness in every way, but he had never 
done so bail a deed as this before. The way of it 
was this, Sir: My father had a large sum of mon- 
ey belonging to his guild in his hands, and Albert 
had, by forging his name, got it from the bank, 
and gone off with it, no one knew where. This 
money would be demanded on a certain day about 
a month distant, and our good, honest reputation 
forever forfeited if it could not be produced; for 
no one would believe, said my father, from the 
state of his own affairs, that he did not know all 
about it from the first. Well, Sir, we cried, and 
talked, and thought of every thing; but the only 
hope we could fix on was, that a sister of my father's, 
who was a rich widow, living in Paris, might lend 
it to us, for the sake of the family. We none of us 
knew much about her, but it was the last chance; 
so, after a great many plans, it. was settled that I 
should set off by the diligence next morning, and 
go to her. It was not the fashion then to trust 
much to the post, for we used to get letters very 
seldom, anil people always did their business them- 
selves, although journeys were long and dangerous, 
and not taken except for very important reasons. 
It was a great undertaking for a young creature 
who had never been outside her own town; but 
there was no help forfas my father could not 
possibly besides, Th nlonty of spirit, and, I 


suppose, rather liked the idea of the adventure.. In 
a few hours after, my place was taken, my intended 
journey was noised abroad, and all the neighbors 
were full of curiosity about it, We said that I 
was going unexpectedly to see my aunt; but there 
was a vast deal of envy and spite among ‘them. 
Poor Carl stood at his window, and walked up and 
down before the house all day, but I never noticed 
him; young girls are such silly things, Sir, and 
never like a young man to know thetruth. I only 
just nodded to him as I stood at the gate, and said : 
*Good-by, Carl; see what a fine husband I shall 
bring home from Paris.’ ' 

‘* Well, I won’t trouble you with all my adven- 
tures. I got to town very well, and found out my 
aunt, who was very glad to see me, and who would 
have/liked me to stay with her all my life. I had 
a fine time; until at last it only wanted four days 
to the time when the money had to be paid, and 
the journey took three; so off I started in great. 
joy,/carrying the sum in bank-notes with me. At 
this\time the roads were extremely dangerous, he- 
ing full of robbers. It -was seldom that a dili- 
gence was not stopped on its way, and all travel- 
ers brought home stories of their dangers or es- 
capes ; so, to secure my treasure, my aunt and I 
settled that it would be better for me to place it 
between my foot and my stocking, where it would 
be never looked for, even in case of an attack. I 
Was never much afraid of any thing, and madé 
very merry with the good lady’s fears, but did as 
she desired, and set off. I qade the sixth person 
in the mféreur. ‘There was a priest going to Nan- | 
cy; a young man and his sister goipg on to Stras- 
bourg ; a manufacturer; and an/old Jew, who 
wrapped himself up in his pelise¢, and seemed to ‘| 
sleep all the-~way. We soon got very chatty, and” 
tried to frighten each other with storics of rob- 
bers and murders, and told of the ingenious way 
in which travelers had concealed their valuables. 
I, being young and giddy, as I have told vou, and | 
excited by the talk, which was very free and friend- 
ly, with great pride told of my little hoard, and 
where I carried it. I had scarcely said the words, 
when I felt I had been very foolish, for I saw the 
old man look round with a strange, sharp look, that 
somehow frightened me. . Well, Sir, we wént on, | 
stopping to dine and rest, and as friendly and mer- | 
ry a party we were as evcr you saw, except the | 
Jew, who kept to himself in his corner, listening | 
to all our nonsense, but never saying a word. | 
_ “The priest’s place at Nancy was taken by an | 
officer going on to Strasbourg, and we went on | 
happier than ever, until we passed through the | 
town of Mogenvie, and found ourselves in the wild 
open country lying between that and Sarrebourg. 
As for me, I was so gay at the thought of being so 
‘near home, and making my poor father so happy, 
that I laughed and sang like a giddy child. It 
Was now quite dark, and had become very wild, a 
strong, wind blowing across the heath from the dis-. 
tant mountain. Suddenly, with a jerk, the horses 
were pulled up, and loud shouts and oaths told 
us our misfortune. We had scarcely time to think 
before the door was torn open, and we were 
dragged out. As for the officer who had talked > 
exceeding bravely, he never offered a resistance, | 
but cried out for mercy. The young man who was 
with his sister fired his pistal ; but it was of no use, 
for he was surrounded and disarmed in a nfoment. 
I was, as you may suppose, half-dead with terror, 
for we were completely at the mercy of these men, 
who dragged all the baggage down, and instantly 
began to ransack it: all our things were thrown 


them; but I used to like to see their fine coats’ 
_ come down the street, and to hear the jingling of \into a heap, and they selected every article of value. 


ew was certainly a great disappointment to 
them, for all they found of his was a little valise 
containing some worthless clothes and a few Rus- 
sian roubles. While they were threatening and 
swearing at him, a man rudely took my arm, 
and shaking me violently, demanded my money. 
‘ Leave the girl alone,’ said another of them; ‘how 
should a child liké that have money?’ I now be- 
gan to experience a hope of escape, and ventured 
to look about me: they had taken out the horses, 
and were engaged in tying the traces round the 
old man’s neck. Perhaps they were only trying 
to frighten him, or perhaps they were really savage ~ 
from disappointment. Dut oh, Sir, it was a dread- 
ful scene in the dark night, not knowing which of 
our turns might come next. At last he screamed 
out: ‘Stay, stay, and I will tell you, as I ama 
living man, where I have hid my money. ‘The 
little girl carries it all, a great sum, under her 
stocking.’ In a moment, Sir, they were roaring 
like wild beasts about me, and my shoe and stock- 
ing off. My poor money! I do not remember 
any thing more until I came out of my faint, and 
found that we were again on our road. My heart 
was almost broken. I could do nothing but cry 
and think of my poor father. I think even the 
other passengers pitied me, although they had all 
had some loss, and, during the -whole journey, _| 
never ceased to vent their indignation upon the old 
man. He never seemed to mind or hear a word 
that was said, and took leave of us all at Stras- 
bourg with a humility that was almost insulting. 
‘**T can not tell you what a miserable return was 
mine. My poor fathgr could only cry over me, 
and thank God that my life was spared to him; 
and poor Carl, that I was so unkind to, came run- 
ning across; and wept like-a little child, though he 
was a fine tall. man—bigger than you, Sir—when 
he heardof my éscape. My heart was melted, and 
all my pride gone, and I was, in all my trouble, 
thankful to sit there in our little parlor, and feel 
his strong manly arm around my waist, and know 
that there was my dear husband that was to be. 
So, Sir, we were all in the twilight, thinking sadly 
enough of to-morrow, yet happy in to-day, when a 
ring came at our gate. Our maid, Gretchen, that 
was afterward Fritz’s nurse, went out, but pre 
ently came running in to say that a man “al 
to give me a letter, but must put it into my own 
hands. I was still very frightened and nervous, 
as you may suppose; but Carl coming with me, 
we went to the door, where stood the cause of my 
misfortunes, the old Jew. ‘It is for you, made- 


nwiselle,’ said he, giving me a letter, ‘ farewell.’ 
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‘I was now all curiosity to find what he had to say 
tome, and could scarcely wait until I got the light. 
Oh, Sir, my joy, my delight! It contained these 
words: ‘Mademoiselle, never be hasty in judging 
anyone. You doubtless think me a very bad man, 
because you know but one side of the story. You 
are, however, a ‘good girl, for you gid not yourself 
blame the old man for saving his life at the ex- 
pense of vour money. Know that I carried upon 
me jewels, one of which would have been a fortune. 
But for your indiscretion I should have lost the 
hard labor of a life.. I inclose, then, two orders 
for money which awaits you at the bank—one is 
for the sum you have lost, the other is a marriage- 
portion for so good and pretty a girl.’ 

“**'That is yours,’ said I to Carl. 

“We... - »arried, Sir, for I was now a great 
heiress, and m, sem Fritz inherits that very 
fortune made from my we..2:ng-dowery.” 


LOIS THE WITCH. 
IN THREE PARTS. 


PANT IlI.—Coneluded. 


THE meeting-housqwas full to suffocation, and, 
as it sometimes happens on such occasions, the 
greatest crowd was close about the doors, from the 
fact that few saw on their first entrance where 
there might be possible spaces into which they 
might wedge themselves. Yet they were impa- 
tient of any arrivals from the outside, and pushed 
and hustled Faith, and after her Lois, till the two 
were forced on to a conspicuous place:in the very 
centre of the building, where there was no chance 
of a seat, but stillspace to standin. Grace Hick- 
son and her son sat decorously in their own pew, 
thereby showing that they had arrived early from 
the execution. You might almost have traced out 
the number of those who had been at the hanging 


tenances. ‘They were awe-stricken into terrible 
repose; while the crowd pouring in, still pouring 
in, of those who had not attended the execution, 
looke«_all restless, and excited, and fierce. A buzz 
went round the meeting that the stranger minister 
an along with Parson Tappau in-the pulpit 
was no other than Dr. Cotton Mather himself, 
come all the way from Boston to assist in purging 
Salem of witches. And now Pastor Tappau began 
his prayer, extempore, as was the custom. Ilis 
words were wild incoherent, as might be ex- 
pected from a man who had just been consenting 
to the bloody death of one who was but a few 
days ag» a member of his own family; violent 
and passionate, as was to be looked for in the fa- 
ther of children whom he believed to suffer so 
fearfully from the crime lie would denounce before 
the Lord. Ile sat down at length trom pure ex- 
haustion. Then Dr. Cotton Mather stood forward ; 
he did not utter more than a few words of prayer, 
calm in comparison with what had gone before, and 
then he went on to address the great crowd before 
him in a quiet, argumentative way, but arranging 
the mode and arrangement of what he had to say 
with something of the same kind of skill which 


| Antony used in his speech to the Romans after | 


Cesar’s death. Some of Dr. Mather’s words have 
been preserved to us, ‘as he afterward wrote them 
down in one of his works. Speaking of those *‘ un- 
beiieving Sadducees’’ who doubted the existence 
of such a crime, he said: ‘‘ Instead of their apish 
shouts and jeers at blessed Scripture, and histories 
which have such undoubted confirmation as that 
no man that has breeding enough to regard the 
common laws of human society will offer to doubt 
of them, it becomes us rather to adore the goodness 
of God, who from the mouths of babes and suck- 
lings has ordained truth, and by the means of the 
sore-afflicted children of your godly pastor has re- 
vealed the fact that the devils have, with most: 
horrid operations, broken in upon your neighbor- 
} hood. Let us beseech Him that their power may 
be restrained, and that they go not so far in their 
evil machinations as they did but four years ago in 
the city of Boston, where I was the humble means, 
under God, of loosing from the power of Satan the 
four children of that religious and blessed man, 
Mr. Goodwin. These four babes of grace were be- 
witched by an Irish witch; there is no end to the 
narration of the torments they had to submit to. 
At one time they would bark like dogs; at anoth- 
er, purr like cats. Yea, they would fly like geese, 
and be carried with an incredible swiftness, having 
but just their toes now and then upon the ground, 
sometimes not once in twent , and their arms 
waved like those of a bird; /Yet at other times, by 
the hellish devices of the Woman who had bewitch- 
ed them, they could not stir without limping, for, 
by means of an invisible chain, she hampered their 
limbs, or sometimes, by means of a noose, almost 
Shoked them. One in especial was subjected by 
thie woman of Satan to such heat as of an oven 
that I myself have seen the sweat drop from off 
her, while all around were moderately cold and 
well at ease. But not to trouble you with more 
of my stories, I will go on to prove that it was 
Satan himself that held power over her. For a 
very remarkable thing it was that she was not 
‘permitted by that evil spirit to read any godly or 
religious book, speaking the truth as‘it is in Jesus. 
She could read Popish books well enough, while 
both sight and speech seemed to fail her when I 
gave her the Assembly’s Catechism. Again, she 
was fond of that prelatical Book of Common Prayer 
which is but the Roman mass-hook in an English 
and ungodly shape. In the midst of her sufferings, 
if one put the Prayer-book into her hands it relieved 
her. Yet mark you, she could never be brought 
to read the Lord’s Prayer, whatever book she met 
With it in, proving thereby distinctly that she was 
in league with the devil. I took her into my own 
house, that I, even as Dr. Martin Luther did, 
might wrestle with the devil and have my fling at 
him. Put when [ called my household to prayer 
the devils caused her to whistle, and sing, and yell 


in a discordant and hellich fashion” 


of the Indian witch by the expression of the coun-. 


At this very instant a shrill, clear whistle picreeq 
allears. Dr. Mather stopped for a moment. 
“Satan is among you!” he cried. ‘Lock to 
yourselves.” And he prayed with fervor, as i¢ 
against a present and threatening enemy ; but no 
one heeded him. Whence eaime that ominous, un. 
earthly whistle? Every man watched his nej«h. 
bor. Again the whistle, out of their very midst 
And then a bustle ima corner of the building, tives 
or four people stirring, without any cause imme. 
diately perceptible to thoke at a distance; the 
movement spread, and directly after a passage even 
in that dense mass of peopile was cleared for two 
men, who bore forward Prudence Hickson, lying 
rigid as a log of wood, in the convulsive position 
of one who suffered from an epileptic fit. They 
laid her down among the ministers who were rath. 
ered round the pulpit. I¢r mother came to her 
sending up a wailing cry at the sight of her dis. 
torted child. Dr. Mather}came down from the 
pulpit and. stood over her, ¢xorcising the devil in 
possession, as one accustomed to-such scenes. The 
crowd pressed forward in mute horror. At length 
her rigidity of form and feature gave way, and she 
was terribly convulsed—torn by the devil, as they 


called it. 

Meanwhile Dr. Mather, Tastor Tappau, and one 
or two others were exhorting Prudence to reveal, 
if she could, the name of the. person, the witch, 
who, by influence over Satan, had subjected the 
child to such torture as that which they had just 
witnessed. ‘They bade her |speak in the name of 
the Lord. She whispered ajname in the low voice 
of exhafistion. None of the congregation could 
hear what it was. But the) Pastor Tappau, when 
he heard it, drew back in dismay, while Dr. Ma- 
ther, knowing not to — the name belonged, 
cried out, in a clear, cold voice, 

‘¢ Know ye one Lois Bardlay; for it is she who 
hath bewitched this poor child 7” 

The answer was given rather by action than by 
word, although a low murmur went up from many. 
But. all fell back, as far as filling back in such a 
crowd was possible, from Lois Barclay, where she 
stood, and looked on her with surprise and horror, 
A space of some feet, where fo possi! ility of spaee 
~ bad seemed to be not a minute before, left Lois 
standing alone, with every eye fixed upon her with 
hatred anil dread, She stood like one speechless, 
tongue-tied, as if in a dream. She a witch! ac- 
cursed as witches were in the sight of God and 
man! Her smooth, healthy face became contract- 
ed into shrivel and pallor, but she uttered not a 
word, only looked a& Dr. Mather with her dilated, 
territied eyes. 

Some one said, ‘‘She is jof the household of 
Grace Hickson, a God-fearin woman.’’ Lois did 
not know if the words were|in her favor or net. 
She did not think about then) even; they told less 
on her than on any person present. She a witch! 
and the silver glittering Avan, and the drowning 
woman she had seen in her qhildhood at Barford, 
at home in England, were before her, and her eyes 
fell before her doom. There Was some commotion 
—some rustling of papers; the magistrates of the 
town were drawing near the pulpit and consulting 
with the ministers. Dr. Mather spoke again: 

‘*The Indian woman, who}was hung this morn- 
ing, named certain people, whom she deposed te 
having seen at the horrible meetings for the wor- 
ship of Satan; but there is no name of Lois Bar- 
clay down upon the paper, alfhouch we are strick- 
en at the sight of the names df some—”’ 

An interruption —a consultation. 
Mather spoke: 

* Bring the accused witch, Lois Barclay, near 
to this poor suffering child of Christ.” 

They rushed forward to © Lois to the plaee 
where Prudence lay. But Lois walked forward 
of herself. | 

‘* Prudence,” she said, in such a sweet, touch- 
ing voiee, that long afterward those who*heard it 
that day spoke of it to their children, ‘have I ever 
said an unkind word to you, ‘much less done you 
an ill turn? Speak, dear child. You did not 
know what you said just now,! did you ?”’ 

But Prudence writhed away from her approach, 
and screamed out, as if stricken with fresh agony, 

** Take her away! take her ome Witch Lois, 
witch Lois, who threw me down only this morning, 
and turned my arm black and blue.” <And she 
bared her arm, as if in confirnjation of her words. 
It was sorely bruised. | 

‘‘T was not near you, Prudence!” said Lois, 
sadly. But that was only reckoned fresh evidence 
of her diabolic power. ££ 

Lois’s brain began to get bewildered. Witch 
Lois! Shea witch, abhorred df all men! Yet she 
would try to think, and make ne more effort. | 

‘* Aunt Hickson,” she said, and Grace came for- 
ward—‘‘ am I a witch, Aunt she said; 
fur her aunt, stern, harsh, unlpving as she might 
be, was truth itself, and Lois thought—so near te 
delirium had shé come—if her aunt condemned her 
it was possible she might indeell be a witch. 

Grace Hickson faced her unwillingly. 

is a stain upon our family forever,’ was the 
thought in her mind, 

“It is for God to judge whether thou art a witch 
or not. Not for me.” | 

* Alas, alas!” moaned Lois 
at Faith and learned that no g 
expected from her gloopty face and averted eyes. 
The mecting-house was full of eager voices, re- 
pressed, out of reverence to the place, into tones 
of earnest murmuring that se@med to fill the air 
with gathering sounds of anger and those who had 
at first fallen back from the plake where Lois stood 
were now pressing forward an@ round about ber, 
ready to seize the young frienflless girl and bear 
her off to prison, Those whol mizht have |cen, 
who ought to have been, her friends, were elther 
averse or indifferent to her; thqugh ouly Praderice 
made any open outery upon her. That evil chil 
cried out perpetually that Lois jhad cast a devilish 
spellupon her, and bade them Shes the witch away 
from her; and, indeed, Prudejice wis strangely 
convulscd when cuce or twice Lpis’s perplexed anid 
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and there girls, women uttering stfange cries, and 
apparently suffering from the same kind of con- 
yulsive fit as that which had attacked Prudence, 
were centres of a group of agitated friends, whe 
muttered much and. savagely of witchcraft, and 
the list which had been taken down onty the night 
before from Hota’s own lips. They demanded to 
have it made public, and objected to the slow forms 
of the law. Others, not so much or so immediate- 
ly interested in the sufferers, were kneeling around, 
and praying aloud for theniselv es and their own 
safety, until the excitement. should be so much 
quelled as to enable Dr. Cotton Mather to be again 
heard in prayer and exhortation. 

And where was Manasseh? What said he? 
You must remember that all the stir of the outcry, 
the accusation, the appeals of the accused—all 
seemed to go on at once amidst the buzz and din 
of the people who had come to worship God, but 
remained to judge and upbraid their fellow-creat- 
ure. Till now Lois had only caught a glimpse of 
Manasseh, who was apparently trying to push for- 
ward, but whom his mother was holding back with 
word and action, as Lois knew she would hold him 
back ; for it was not for the first time that she was 
made aware how carefully her aunt had always 
shrouded his decent reputation among his fellow- 
citizens from the least suspicion of his seasons of 
excitement and incipient;insanity. *On such days, 
when he himself imagined that he heard prophetie 
voices and saw proplietic visions, his mother would 
do much to prevent any besicles his own family 
from seeing him; and now Lois, by a process swift- 
er than reasoning, felt certain, from her one look at 
his face, when she saw it, colorless and deformed by 
intensity of expression, among a number of others 
all simply ruddy and angry, that he was in such a 
state that his mother would in vain do her utmost 
to prevent his making himself conspicuous. What- 
ever force or argument Grace used, it was of no 
avail. In another moment he was by Lois’s side, 
stammering with excitement and giving vague tes- 
timony, which would have been of little value in 
a calm court of justice, and was only oil to the 
smouldering fire of that audience. 

‘Away with her to jail!’ ‘“‘Seek out the 
witches!” ‘The sin has spread into all house- 
holds!” “Satan is in the very midst of us!” 
‘Strike and spare not!” In vain Dr. Cotton 
Mather raised his voice in loud pravers, in which 
he assumed. the cuilt of the accused girl; no one 
listened; all were anxious to secure Lois, as if 
they feared she would vanish from before their 
very eyes; she, white, trembling, standing quite 
still in the tight grasp of strane, tierce men, her 
dilated eyes only wandering a little now and then 
in search of some pitiful face—some pitiful face 
that amoirg all those hundreds was not to be found. 
While some fetched cords to bind her, and others, 
by low questions, suggested new accusations to the 
distempered brain of Prudence, Manasseh obtained 
a hearing-once more. Addressing Dr. Cotton Ma- 
ther, he said, evidently anxious to make clear 
some new argument that had just suggested itself 
to him: ‘ Sir, in this matter, be she “witch or not, 
the end has been fureshown to me by the spirit of 
prophecy. Now, reverend Sir, if the event be 
known to-the spirit, it must have been foredoomed 
in the councils of God. If so, why punish her for 
doing that in which she had no free-will ?” 

‘*Young man,” said Dr. Mather, bending down 
from the pulpit, and looking very severely upon 
Manasseh, *‘ take care! you are trenching on blas- 
phemy.” 

“*T do not care. I say it again. Either Lois 
Barclay is a witch, or she is not. If she is, it has 
been foredoomed for her, for I have seen a vision 
of her death asa condemned witch for many months 
past—and the voice has told me there was but one 
escape for her, Lois—the voice vou know—” In 
his excitement he began to wander a little, but it 
was touching to see how conscious he was that by 
giving way he would lose the thread of the logical 
argument by which he hoped to prove that Lois 
ought not to be punished, and with what an effort 
he wrenched his imagination away from the old 
ideas, and strove to concentrate all his mind upon 
the plea that, if Lois was a witch, it had been 
shewn him by prophecy; and if there was prophe- 
cy, there must be foreknowledge; if foreknowledge, 
foredoom; if foredoom, no exercise of free-will ; 
and, therefore, that Lois was not justly amenable 
to punishment. 

On he went, plunging into heresy, caring not— 
growing more and more passionate every instant, 
but directing his passion into keen argument, des- 
perate sarcasm, instead of allowing it to excite his 
imagination. Even Dr: Mather felt himself on the 
point of being worsted in the very presence of this 
congregation, who, but a short half hour ago, looked 
upon him as all but infallible: Keep a good heart, 
Cotton Mather! your opponent’s eye begins to 
glare and flicker with a terrible vet uncertain 
light—his speech grows less coherent, and his ar- 


guments are mixed up with wild glimpses at wild- | 


er revelations made to himself alone. Ile has 
touched at the limits, he has entered the borders 
of blasphemy, and with an awful ery of horror and 
reprobation the congregation rise up, as if one 
man, against the blasphemer. Dr. Mather smiled 
a grim “smile, and the people were ready to stone 
Manassch, w ho went on, regardless, talking and 
raving, 

** Stay, stay!’ said Grace Hickson. the 
decent family shame which prompted her to con- 
ceal the mysterious misfortune of her only son 
from public knowledge done away with by the 
Sens: of the immediate danger to his life.) ‘* Touch 
him not. He knows not what he is saving. The 
fit is upon him, 
My son, my only son, is mad,” 

They stood a: chast at the intelligence. The 
grave young citizen who had silently taken his 
part in life close by them in their daily lives—not 
mixing much with them, it was true, but looked 
up to, perhaps, all the more—the student of ab- 
struse hooks on theolegy tit to converse with the 
most learned ministers that ever came about those 
parts—waos he the same with the man now pouring 


P ward something unclean and loathly. 


I te!l vou the truth before God. : 
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out wild words to Lois the witch, as if he and she | was-the open aceusation of Prudence and the with- 


were the only two present? <A solution of it all 
occurred to them. Ile was another victim. Great 
was the power of Satan! Through the arts of the 
devil, that white statue of a girl had mastered the 
soul of Manasseh Ilickson. So the word spread 
mouth. And Grace heard it} It 
seembgd™a Healing balxam for her shame. Wit 

willful, dishonest blindness she would not sao ale 
even in her secret heart would she acknowledge 
that Manasseh had Leen stranze, and moody, and 
violent long -before the English girl had reached 
Salem. She even found some specious reason for 
his attempt at suicide long ago. He was recover- 
ing from a fever, and though tolerably well in 
health, the delirium had not finally left him. But 
since Lois came how headstrong he had been at 
times! how unreasonable! how moody! What a 
Strange delusion was that which he was under of 
being bidden by sone voice to marry her! How 
he followed her about, and clung to her, as under 
some compulsion of afiection! And over all reigned 
the idea that, if he were indeed suffering from be- 
ing bewitched, he was not mad, and might again 
assume the honorable position he had held in the 
congregation and in the town, when the spéll by 
which he was held was destioved. So Grace vield- 
ed to the notion herself and encouraed it in others, 
that Lois Barelay had bewitched both Manasseh 
and Prudence: And the consequence of this helicf 


in those daysowas, that Lois was to be tried, with . 


little chance it her favor, to sce whether she was a 
witch or no; and if a witch, whether she would 
confess, implicate others, repent, and live a life of 
bitter shame, avoided by all men, and cruelly 
treated by most, or die impenitent, hardened, de- 
nving her crime upon the gallows. 

And so they dragged Lois away from the con- 
gregation of Christians to the jail to await her tri- 
al. I say dragved her,’ because, although she 
was docile enough to have followed them whither 
they would, she was now so faint as to require ex- 
traneous foree—poor Lois! who should have been 
carried and tended lovingly in her state-of exhaust- 
ion, but, instead, was so detested by the multitude, 
who looked upon her as an accomplice’of Satan in 
all his evil doings, that they cared no more how 
they treated her than a careless boy cares how he 
handles the toad that he is going to throw over the 
wall. 

When Lois came to her full s 
hersel7 Iving of a short, hard bed 
room, whic h slm at once knew mt 
the city jail. It was about eis square 3 it 
had stone walls ou every side, afd a frrated open- 
ing high abeve her head, letting in all the light 
and air that could enter in about a square foot of 
aperture. It was so lonely, so dark to that poor 
virl, when she came slowly and painfully out of 
her long tuint. She did so want human help, in 
that strucgle which always supcrvenes 
swoon; when the effort is to clutch at life, and 
the eort seems too much for the will. She did 
not at tirst understand where she was; did not 
understand how she came to be there, nor did she 
care to understand. Ter physical instinct was to 
lie still, and let the hurrying pulses have time to 
calm. So she shut her eves once more. Slowly, 
slowly the recollection of the scene in the meeting- 
house shaped itself into a kind of picture before 
hér. She saw,.as it were, within her eyelids, that 
sea of loathing faces all turned toward her, as to- 
And you 
must remember, vou who in the nineteenth cen- 
tury read this tale, that witehcraft was a real ter- 
rible sin to her, Lois Barclay, two hundred years 
azo. The look on their faces, stamped on heart 
and brain, excited in her a sort of strange sympa- 
thy. Could it, O God!—could it be true that Sa- 
tan had obtained the terrific power over her and 
her will, of which she had heard and read 2?) Could 
she indeed be possessed by a demon and be indeed 
a witch, and vet till now have been unconscious 
of it? And herexcited imagination reealied with 
singular vividness all she had ever heard on the 
subject—the horrible midnight sacrament, the very 
presence and power of Satan—every angry thought 
against her neishbor, against the impertinences of. 
Prudence, the overbearing authority of her aunt, 
the persevering, crazy suit of Manasseh, the indig- 
nation—only that morning, but such ages off in 
réal time—at Faith's injustice. Oh! could such 
evil thoughts have had devilish power given to 
them by the father of evil, and, all unconsciously 
to herself, have gone forth as active curses into the 
world? <And’so on the ideas went careering wiid- 
ly through the poor girl’s brain—the girl thrown 
inward upon herself. At length the sting of her 
imagination forced her to start up impatiently. 
What was this? A weight of iron on her legs—a 
weight stated afterward, by the jailer of Salem 
prison, to have been ‘‘ not more than eight pounds.” 
It was well for Lois it was a tangible ill, bringing 
her back from the wild, illimitable desert in which 
her imagination was wandering. She took hold 
of the iron, and saw her torn stocking, her bruised 
ankle, and began to ery pitifully out of strange 
compassion with herself. They feared, then, that 
even in that cell she would tind a way to escape. 
Why, the utter ridiculous impossibility of the 
thing convinced her of her own innocence and ig- 
norance of all supernatural power; and the heavy 
iron brought her strangely round from the delu- 
sions that seemed to be gathering around her, 

No! she never could ily out of that deep dun- 
geon ; there was no escape, natural or supernatur- 
al, for her unless by man’s mcrey. And what was 
man’s merey in such times of panie? Lois knew 
that it was nothing ; instinct more than reason 

taught her that panic educes cowardice, and cow- 
ardice cruelty. Yet she cried, cried freely, and for 
the first time, when she found herself ironed and 
chained. It seemed so cruel, so much as if her fel- 
low-creatures had really learned to hate and dread 
her—her, who had had a few angry thoughts, which 
God forgive, but whose thoughts had never gone 
into words, far less into actions. Why, vow she 
could love all the household at home if they would 
but let her; yes, even vet, though she f-lt that it 


she found 
na dark square 
be a part of 


— 


test she looked on Prucence, 


by witchcraft. 


and should have strength enough to stand. 


| 


held justilications of her — Faith that had 
brought her to her present s€rait. Would they 
ever come and see her? Would hinder thou; hts 
of her—she who had shared their daily bread for 
months and months—bring them to‘see her, and 
ask her whether it were really she who had brought 
on the illness of Prudence, the derangement of 
Manassch’s mind ? 

Noone came. Bread and water were pushed in 
by some one, who hastily locked 4ndhunlocked the 
dvor, and cared not to see if he put them within 
his prisoner’s reach, or perhaps thought that phys- 
ical fact mattered little to a witch. It was long 
before Lois could reach them, and she had some- 
thing of the natural hunger of vouth left in her 
still, which prompted her, lving her length on the 
floor, to weary herself with efforts to obtain the 
bread. After she had eaten some of it the day be- 
gan to wane, and she thought she would lay her 
down and try to sleep. But before she did so the 
jailer heard her singing the Evening Hymn— 

** Glory to thee, my God, this nieht, 
Tor all. the blessings of the light.” 


Anda dull thought came’into his dulb mind that 


she was thankful for feW blessings if she could 


tune up her voice to sing praises afier this dav of 
was shameful detection: 


what, if she were a witch, 
in abominable practices: and if not— Well, his 
mind stopped short at this point in his wendering 
contemplation. Lois knelt down and said the 
Lord’s Praxer, pausing just a little before one 
clause, that she might be sure that in her heart of 
hearts she did forgive.. Then she l6oked at her 
ankle, and the tears came into her eyes ouceagain, 
but not so much because she was hurt as because 
men must have hated her. so bitterly before they 
could have treated her so. _— she lay down 
and fell asleep. 

The next day she was led GRtor re Mr. Hathorn 
and Mr. Curwin, justices of Salem, to le accused 
legally and publicly of witchcraft. Others were 
there accused like her. And when the prisoners 
were brovght in they were cried out at by the ab- 
horrent crqwd. The two Tappaus, Prudence, hid 
one or two vilier girls of the sume a 
in the character of victims of the spells of the ac- 
cused. The priscners were placed about seven or 
eight fect from the justices. and the accusérs be- 
tween the justices and them; the former were 
then ordered to stand right before the justices. 
All this Lois did at their bidding with something 
of the wondering dcecilitv of a child, but not with 
any hope of softgning the hard, stony look of de- 
testation that whs on all the countenances around 
her, save am that were distorted hy more pas- 
sionate anzer. Then an officer was bidden to hold 
each of her he ands, and Justice Hathorn bade her 
keep her eves continually fixed on him, for this 
reason — which, however, was not told to Ihiwr— 
the girl would ¢i- 


ve were 


ther fall into a fit or ery out that she was suddenly ° 


al violently hurt. Ifany heart could have been 
touched of that eruc]l multitude, they would have 
felt some compassion for the sweet voung face of 
the Engli-h girl, trving so meekly to do all that 
she was bidden, her face quite white, yet so full of 
sad gentleness, her gray eves, a little’ dilated by 
the very solemnity of her position, fixed with the 
intent look of innocent maidenhood on the stern 
face of Justice Hathorn. And thus they stood in 
silence one breathless minute. ‘Then they were 
bidden to say the Lord’s Prayer. Lois went 
through it as if alone in her cell; but, as she had 
done alone i in her cell the night before, she madé a 
little pause before the prayer to be forgiven as she 
forgave. And at this instant of hesitation—as if 
they had been on the watch for it—they all cried 
out upen her for a witch, and when the clamor 
ended=the justices bade Prudence Hickson come 
forward, ‘lhen Lois ‘turned a little to one side, 
wishin to see at Jeast one familiar face; but when 
her eves fell upon Prudence the girl stood stock- 
still, and answered no questions, nor spoke a word, 
and the justices declared that she was struck dumb 
then some Lehind took Prudence 
under the arms, &nd would have forced her for- 
ward to touch Lois, possibly esteeming that as a 
cure for her being bewitched. But Prudence had 
hardly ‘been made to take three st-ps before she 
strugcled out of their arms, and fell down writh- 
ing as in a fit, calling out with shrieks, and en- 
treating Lois to help her and save her from her 
torment. Then aH the girls began ‘‘to tumble 
down like swine” (to use the words of an eve-wit- 
ness), and to ery out upon Lots and her fellow- 
prisoners. These last were now ord red to stand 
with their hands stretched out, it being imagined 
that if the bodies of the witches were arranced in 
the form of a cross they would lose their evil pow- 
er. By-and-by Lois felt Ler strength gcojge, from 
the unwonted fatigue of such a vositiot@@ hich she 
had borne patiently until the pain and weariness 
had forced both tears and sweat ‘down her face, 
and she asked, in a low, flaintive voice, if she 
might not rest her head for a few moments against 
the wooden partition. But Justice Hathorm told 
her she had strength enongh to torment others, 
She 
siched a little, and Lore on, the clamor against her 
and the other accused increasing every moment. 
The only way she could keep herself from utterly 
losing consciousness was by distracting herself 
fronr present pain and danger, and saying to her- 
self verses of the Psalms as she could remember 
them, expressive of trust inGod. At length she 
was ordered back to jail, and dimly understood 
that she and others were sentented to be hanged 
for witcheraft. Many people now looked digerly 
at Lois to see if she would weep at this doom. If 
she had had strength now to ery, it might — it 
was just possible that it might—have’ been con- 
silered a plea in her favor, ifor witches could not 
shed tears; but she was too exhausted and dead. 
All she wanted was to lie down once more on her 
prison-bed, out of the reach of men’s cries. of ab- 
horrence, and out of shot of their cruel eve:. So 
they led her back te prison, speechless and tear- 
less. 


But rest gave her back her power of siiadiaia 
and suffering. 


to die? She, Lois Barclay, only eighteen. so well, 


so young, so full of love and hope as she had becn 


till Lut these little days past. What would they 

think of it at home—re al, dear home at Barford, in 
England? ‘There thev had loved her; there she had 
gone about singing and rejoi¢ing all the day long in 
the pleasant néadows Ly the Avonside. Oh f why 
did father and mother die, and leave her their bid- 
ding to come here to this cruel New England shore, 
bi te no one had wanted her, no one had eared for 
her, and where now they were going to put her to a 
shameful death asa witch? And there would Le no 
one to send kindly messages by to those she sheuld 
never see more. Never more. Young Lucy was 
living, and Jon tg Probably thinking of her, and 
of his declared *fitention of coming to fetch her 


home to be his wife this, Possibly 


an! spring 
he had forgotten her; no one knew. A week be- 
fore she woul have been indignant at her own 


distrust in thinking for a minute that he could 
forget. Now, she doubted all men’s goodness, for 
a time ; for those around -her were deadly, and cru- 
el, and ‘relentless. 0 

Then she turned sonal, bad beat hereclf with 
anery blows (to speak in im: ages) for ever doubt- 
ing her lover. Oh! if’she were but with him! 

Oh! if she might but.be with him! 
not let her die, but would hide her in his besom 
from the wrath of this people, and carry her back 
to the old home at Barford. And he might even 
now be sailing on the wide, Llue sea, cOming near- 
er, nearer every moment, and yet be teo late after 
all. 

So the thoughts chasefl each other throigh her 
head all that fev erish night, till she clung almost 
deliriously ¢o life,“and wildly sprayed slfe 
mizht not die; at least, not just yet, and she se 
young ! 

Pastor Tappau and certain elders roused her up 
froma hedvy sleep late on the morning of the fol- 
lowing day. All nicht long she had trembled and 
cried, till morning light had come peering inthrough 
the : square grating up above. It soothed her, and 
she fell usleep, to be aw akened, as I have said, isy 
P astor pau.” , 

« Arise!” said he, scrupling to touch her, from 
his superstitious idea of her evil powers. 
noonduy.”’ 

“Where am 12” said she, bewildered at this un- 
usual wakening, and the artay of severe faces all 
gazing upon her with reprobation: 

‘You are in Silem jail, condemned ‘for a'witch.” 

“Alas! Lhad forgotten for an instant,” said she, 
drop pinggher head upon her: breast. 

‘She > hs as been out on a devilish ride all night 
long, doubtless, and is weary and perplexed this 
morning,” whispered one, in so low a voice that 
he did net think she cduld hear; but she lifted up 
her eves, and looked at him, with mute reproach. | 

‘* We are come,” said Pastor Tappau, ‘to ex- 
hort you to confess vour great and mapnifold:sin.” 

‘My great and manifold sin,” repeated Lois te 
herself, shaking her head. Sy 

“Yea, vour sin cf witcheraft. If you will een- 
fess, there mav vet be balm.in Gilead.” 

One of the elders, struck with pity at the yeung 
girl’s wan, shrunken’ look, saidythat if she een- 
fessed, and repented, and did penance, that possi- 
bly her life might yet be spared. 

A sudden flash of light came into her. sunk, 
dulled eve. Might she yet live? - Was it vet in 
her power? Why, no one knew how segn Ralph 
Lucy might be here to ‘take her away forever' inte 
the peace of a new home! Life! Oh, then, all 
hope was not over—perhaps she might yet live, 
and not die. Yet the truth came once more eut 
of her lips, almost without any exercise of her will. 

‘*T am not a witch,” she said. 

Then Pastor Tappau blindfolded her, all urire- 
sisting, but with languid wonderin her heart as te 
what was to come next. She heard people enter 
the duneon softly, and heard whispering voices ; 
then her hands were lifted up and made te touch 
some one near, and in an instant she heard’a noise 
of struggling, and the well-known voice of Pru- 
dence shrieking out in one of her hysteriéal fits, 
and screaming to be taken away and out of that 
place. It séemed to Lois as if s@me of het judges 


must have doubted of her guilt, and demanded vet" 


another test. She sat down heavily on her hed, 
thinking she must be in a horrible dream, so com- 
passed about with dangers and enemies did she 
seem. Those in the dwnageon—and by the. oppres- 
sion of the air she } evceived that they weré many 
—kept on eager talking in low voices. She did 
net try to mak¢ out the sense of the fragments of 


sentences that reached her dulled brain, till ean 


once a word or two made her understand they we 
discussing the desiralbleness of applying the whip 
or the torture to make her confess, and reveal by 
what means the spell she had cast upon those 
whom she had bewitched could be dissolved. ‘A 
thrill of affright ran through her; and she cried 
out, beseechingly, 

“] bez you, Sirs, for God’s mercy sake, that 
you do not use such awful means. [may say any 
thing—nay, I may accuse any o am ‘subjected 
to such torment as I have hea tell about.' For I 
am but a young girl, and not “very brave, ‘or very 
good, as some are.” 

»It tenched the hearts of ¢ one or two to sce her 
stand’ ig there ; the tears streaming down from be- 
low. .he coarse handkerghief tightly bound over 
he eyes; the clanking chain fasttning the heavy 


wright to the slicht ankle; the two hands heid to- . 


cether as if to keep down a convulsive metion. 

** Look !”’ said one of these, — “ She Bs weeping. 
They say no witch can weep. tears.’ 

But another scoffed at thid test, and bade the, 
first remember how those of tag own family, the 
Ilicksons even, bore witness against er.— 

Once more she was hidden to confess, The 
charges, estetmed ky all men {as they said) to 
have been proven ay ainst her, were read over to 
her, with all the testimony borne against her in- 
proof thereof. ‘They told her that, considering the 
codly family to which slic belonged, it bad been 


Ne would- 


Was it indeed true that she was ” 


~ 


” 
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decided by th magistrates and ministers of Salem 
that she should have her life’spared if-she would 
i Bs | own her ange make reparation, and submit to 
fii penance; but that if not, she, and others convicted 
i of witchcraft/along with her, were to be hung in 
Salem markét-place on the next Thursday morn- 
ing (Thursiay being market-day}. And when 
they had thus spoken they waited silently for her 
answer. It was a minute or two before she spoke. 
She had sat down again upon the bed meanwhile, 
© for indeed she was very weak. She asked, ‘* May 
I have this han Ikerchief unbound from my eyes, 

for indeed, Sir, it hurts me?” 

The oceasion for which she was blindfolded 
being over, the bandage was taken off, and she 
was allowed to see. She looked pitifully at the 
stern faces around her, in grim suspense as to what 
her answer would be. Then she spoke: 

‘Sir, I must choose death with a quiet con- 
science rather than life to be gained by a lic. I 
am not‘a witch. I know not hardly what you 

, mean when vou say [ am. 
many things very wrong in my life; but I think 
God will forgive m2? them for my Saviour’s sake.” 

‘‘ Take not His name on your wicked lips,” said 
Pastor Tappan, enraged at her resolution of not 
confessing, and scarcely able to keep himself from 
striking her. Sle saw the desire he had, and 
shrank away intimid fear. Then Justice Hathorn 
solemnly read the legal condemnation of Lois Bar- 
clay to death by hanging, as a convicted witch. 
She murmurel something which heard 
fully, but which soun led like a prayer for pity and 
compassion on her tender years and friendless es- 
tate. ‘Then they left her to all the horrors of that 
solitary, loathsome dungeon, and the strange ter- 
ror of approaching death. 

Outside the prison walls the dread of the witches, 
and the extitement against witchcraft, grew with 
fearful rapidity. Numbers of women, and men, 
too, were accused, no matter what their station of 
life and their former character had been. On the 
other side, it is alleged that upward of fifty per- 
sons were grievously vexed by the devil, anid those 
to whom he had imparted of his power for vile and 
wicked considerations. How much of malice, dis- 
tinct, unniistakable personal malice, was mixed 
up with these accusations, no one can now tell. 
The dire statistics of this time tell us that fifty-five 
escaped death by confessing themselves guilty, one 
hundred and fifty were in prison, more than two 
hundred’ accuse, and upward of twenty suffered 
death, amm-s whom was the minister I have called 
Nolan, who was traditionally esteemed to have 
suffere 1 through hatred of his co-pastor. One old 
man, scorning the accusation, and refusing to plead 
at his trial, was, according to the law, pressed to 
death fer his contumacy. Nay, even dogs were 
accused of witchcraft, suffered the penalties of the 
law, and are recorded among the subjects of capital 
punishment. One young man found means to ef- 
fect his mother’s escape“*from confinement, fled with 
her on ‘horseback, and secreted her in the Blue- 
berry Swamp, not far from Taplay’s Brook, in the 
Great Pasture; he concchled her here ina wigwam 
which he built for hergshelter, provided her with 
fool and elothing, and comforted and sustained 
her until after the delusion had passed away. The 
poor creature must, however, have suffered dread- 
fully, for one of-her arms was fractured in the all 
but desperate effort of getting her otit of prison. 

But there was no one to try and save Lois. 
Grace Hickson would fain have ignored her alto- 
gether. Such a taint did witchcraft bring upon 
4 a whole family that generations of blameless life 
Biv. was not at that day esteemed suflicient to wash it 
ti ; out. Besides, vou must remember that Grace, 
along with most people of her time, believed most 
firmly in the reality of the crime of witchcraft. 
Poor, forsaken Lois, believed in it herself, and it 
te : added to her terror, for the jailer, in an unusually 
communicative mood, told her that nearly every 
; cell was now full of witches ; and it was possible 

F. he might have to put one, if more came, in with 
her. Lois knew that she was no witch herself; 
ee but not the less did she believe that the crime Was 
“a abroad, anil largely shared in by evil-minded per- 
sons who had chosen to give up their souls to 
Satan; and she shuddered with terror at what the 
jailer said, and would have asked him to spare her 
this companionship if it were possivle. But some- 
, how her senses were leaving her, and she could not 
UP remember the right words in which to form her re- 
quest, until he had left the place. 
The only person who yearned after Lois—who 


indies 


Yr 


mee! » 


ty hi, would have befriended her if he could—was Ma- 
nasseh: poor,mad Manasseh. . But he was so wild 
_ and outrageous in his talk that it’was all his mo- 
J %,! ther could do to keep his state concealed from pub- 
aa lic observation. -She had for this purpose given 


him a sleeping potion; and while he lay heavy 
and inert under the influence of the poppy-tea, his 
iy? mother bound him with cords to the heavy, antique 
bed in which he slept. She looked broken-hearted 
while she did this office, and thus acknowledged 
the degradation of her first-born—him of whom she 
had ever been so proud. > 
Late that evening Grace Hickson stood in Lois’s 
cell, liooded and cloaked up tohereyes. Lois was 
sitting quite still, playing idly with a bit of string 
one of the magistrates had dropped oui of his pocket 
a that morning. Iler aunt was standing by her for 
oS an instant or two in silence before Lo‘'s seemed 
aware of her presence. Suddenly she i.oked up, 
5 and uttered a little cry, shrinking away - ‘om the 
mt dark figure. Then, as if her cry had k -sened 
¥ Grace’s tongue, she began: 
‘Lois Barclay, did I ever do you any har?” 
; Grace did not know how often her want of lovi.z- 
kindness had pierced the tender heart of the stran. 
ger under her roof; nor did Lois remember ii 
é against her now. Instead, Lois’s memory was 
‘? { filled with grateful thoughts of how much that 
| . might have been left undone, by a less conscien- 
tious person, her aunt had done for her, and she 
half stretched out her arms as to a friend in that 
desolate place, as she answered, 
“Qh no, no! you were very good! very kind!” 
But Grace stood immovable. 


I have done many, | 


save to Him. 


“IT did you_no harm, although I never rightly 
knew why you came to us.” 

‘‘T was sent by my mother on her death-bed,” 
moaned Lois, covering her face. It grew darker 
every instant. Iler aunt stood, still and silent. 

“Did any of mine ever wrong-you?”’ she asked, 
after a time. 

‘¢No, no; never, till Prudence said— Oh, aunt, 
do you think Iam a witch?” And now Lois was 
standing up, holding by Grace’s cloak, and trying 
to read her face. Grace drew herself, ever so lit- 
tle, away from the girl, whom &he dreaded, and 
yet sought to propitiate. \ 

‘‘Wiser than I, godlier than I, have said it. 
But oh, Lois, Lois! he was my first-born. Loose 
him frdm the demon, for the sake of Him whose 
name L dare not name in this terrible building, 
filled with them who have renounced the hopes of 
their baptism; loose Manasseh from his awful 
state, if ever I or mine did you a kindness !” 

“You ask me for Christ’s sake,” said Lois. ‘I 
can name that holy name—for oh, aunt! indeed, 
and in holy truth, I am no witch; and yet I am 
to die—to be hanged! Aunt, do not let them kill 
me! Iam so young, and I never did any one any 
harm that I know of.” 

‘“‘TWiush! for very shame! This afternoon I 
have bound my first-born with strong cords to 
keep him_from doing himself or us a mischief—he 
is so frenzied. Lois Barclay, look here!”—anil 
Grace knelt down at her niece’s feet, and joined 
her hands as if in prayer—‘‘I am a proud woman, 
God forgive me! and I never thought to. kneel to 
And now I kneel at your feet 
to pray you to release my children, more especially 
my son Manasseh, from the spells you have put 
upon them. Lois, hearken to me, and I will pray 
to the Almighty for you, if yet there may be 
mercy.” 

**I can not doit; Inever did vou or yours any 
wrong. HlowcanIundoit? HowcanI?” And 
she wrung her hands in intensity of conviction of 
the inutility of aught she could do. | 

Here Grace got up, slowly, stiffly, and sternly. 
She stood 4loof from the chained girl in the remote 
corner of the prison-cell near the door, ready to 
make her escape as soon as she had cursed the 
witch, who would not, or could not, undo the evil 
she had. wrought. Grace lifted up her right hand, 
and.1d it up on high, as she doomed Lois to be 
accursed forever, for her deadly sin, and her want 
of mercy even at this final hour. And, lastly, she 
summoned her to meet her at the judgment-seat, 
and answer for this deadly injury done to both 
souls and bodies of those who had taken her in, 
and received her when she came to them an orphan 
and a stranger. 

Until this last summons Lois had stood as one 
who hears her sentence and can say nothing against 
it, for she knows all would be in vain. But she 
lifted her head when she heard her aunt speak of 
the judgment-seat, and at the end of Grace’s speech 
she, too, lifted up her right hand, as if solemnly 
pledging herself by that action, and replied : 

e **Aunt! I will meet youthere. And there you 
will know my innocence of this deadly thing. God 
have mercy on you and vours !”’ 

Hier calm voice maddened Grace, and making a 
gesture as if she plucked up a handful of dust off 
the floor and threw it at Lois, she cried: 

‘Witch! witch! ask mercy for thyself—I need 
not your prayers. Witches’ prayers are read back- 
ward. I spit at thee, and defy thee!” And so 
she went away. 

Lois sat moaning allthat night through. ‘‘ God 
comfort me! God strengthen me!” was all she 
could remember to say. She just felt that want, 
nothing more—all other fears and wants seemed 
dead within her. And when the jailer brought in 
her breakfast the nest morning, he reported her 
as ‘* gone silly ;’’ for, indeed, she did not scem to 
know him, but kept rocking herself to and fro, and 
whispering softly to herself, smiling a little from 
time to time. 

But God did comfort her, and strengthen her 
too. Late on that Wednesday afternoon they 
thrust another ‘“‘ witch’ into her cell, bidding the 
two, with opprobrious words, keep company to- 
gether. The new-comer fell prostrate with the 
push given her from without; and Lois, not recog- 
nizing any thing but an old ragged woman lying 
helpless on her face on the ground, lifted her up; 
and lo! it was Nattee--dirty, filthy indeed, mud- 
pelted, stone-bruised, beaten, and all astray in her 
wits with the treatment she had received from the 
mob outside. Lois held her in her arms, and softly 
wiped the old brown wrinkled face with her apron, 
crying’over it as she had hardly yet «vied over 
her own sorrows. For hours she tendcu the old 
Indian woman—tended her bodily woes; and as 
the poor scattered senses of the savage creature 
came slowly back, Lois gathered her infinite dread 
of the morrow, when she, too, as well as Lois, was 


crowd, 
source of comfort for the old woman, who shook 
like one in the shaking palsy at the dread of death 
—and such a death. 

When all was quiet through the prison in the 
deep dead midnight, the jailer outside the door 
heard Lois telling, as if to a young child, the mar- 
velous and sorrowful story of one who died on the 
cross for us and icy our sakes. As long as she 
spoke, the Indian woman’s terror seemed lulled ; 
but the instant she paused, for weariness, Nattee 
cried out afresh, as if some wild beast were follow- 
ing her close through the dense forests in which 
she had dwelt in her youth. And then Lois went 
on, saying all the blessed words she could remem- 
ber, and comforting the helpless Indian woman 
with the sense of the presence of a Heavenly 
Friend. And in comforting her, Lois was com- 
forted ; in strengthening her, Lois was strength- 
ened. 

The morning came, and the summons to come 
forth and die came. They who entered the cell 
found Lois asleep, her face resting on the slumber- 
ing old woman, whose head she still held in her 


lap. She did not secm clearly to know where she 


to be led out to die, in face of all that infuriated | 
Lois sought in her own mind for some | 


| 


was when she awakened; the ‘silly’? look had 
returned to her wan face; all she seemed to know 
was that somehow or another, through some peril 
or another, she had to protect the poor Indian wo- 
man. She smiled faintly when she saw the bright 
light of the April day; and put her arm round 
Nattee, and tried to ke>p the Indian quiet with 
hushing, soothing words of broken meaning, and 
holy fragments of the Psalms. WNattee tightened 
her hold upon Lois as they drew near the gallows, 
and the outrageous crowd bclow began to hoot and 
yell. Lois redoubled her efforts to calm and en- 
courage Nattee, seemingly unconscious that any 
of the opprobrium, the hootings, the stones, the 
mud, was directed toward herself. But when 
they took Nattce from her arms, and led her out 
to suffer first, Lois seemed all at once to recover 
her sense of the present terror. She gazed wildly 
around, stretched out her arms as if to seme per- 
son in the distance, who was yet visible to her, 
and cried out once with a voice that thrilled through 
all who heard it, ‘‘ Mother!” Directly afterward 
the body of Lois the Witch swung in the air, and 
every one stood, with hushed breath, with a sud- 
den wonder, like a fear of deadly crime, fallen upon 
them. 

The'stillness and the silence were broken by one 


. crazed and mad, who came rushing up the steps 


of the ladder, and caught Lois’s body in his arms, 
and kissed her lips with wild passion. And then, 
as if it were true what the people believed, that he 
was possessed by a demon, he sprang down, and 


rushed through the crowd, out of the bounds of the 


city, and into the dark dense forest, and Manasseh 
Hickson was no more seen of Christian man. 

The people of Salem had awakened from their 
frightful delusion before the autumn, when Cap- 
tain Holdernesse and Ralph Lucy came to find out 
Lois, and bring her home to peaceful Barford, in 
the pleasant country of England. Instead, they 
led them tothe grassy gyave where she Jay at rest, 
done to death by mistaken men. Ralph Lucy 
shook the dust off his feet in quitting Salem, with 
a heavy, heavy heart; and lived a bachelor all 
his life long for her sake. : 

Long years afterward Captain Holdernesse 
sought him out to tell him some. news that he 
thought might interest the grave miller of the 
Avonside. Captain Holdernesse told him that in 
the previous year, it was then 1715, the sentence 
of excommunication against the witches of Salem 
was ordered in godly sacramental meeting of the 
Church to’be erased and blotted out, and that those 
who met together for this purpose ‘‘humbly re- 
quested the merciful God would pardon whatso- 
evér sin, error, or mistake was in the application 
of justice through our merciful High Priest, who 
knoweth how to have compassion on the ignorant, 
and those that are out of the way.” He also said 
that Prudence Hickson—now woman grown—had 


‘made a most touching and pungent declaration of 


sorrow and repentance before the whole Church, 
for the false and mistaken testimony she had given 
in several instances, among which she particularly 
mentioned that of her cousin Lois Barclay. To all 
which Ralph Lucy only answered, 

‘No repentance of theirs can bring her back to 
life.”’ 

Then Captain Holdernesse took out a paper, and 
read the following humble and solemn declaration 
of regret on the part of those who signed it, among 
whom Grace Hickson was one: 


“We, whose names are undersigned, being, in the 
year 1692, called to servo as jurors in court at Salem, on 
trial of many who were by some suspected guilty of do- 
ing acts of witchcraft upon the bodies of sundry persons ; 
we confess that'we ourselves were not capable to under- 
stand, nor able to withstand, the mysterious delusions 
of the powers of darkness, and prince of the air, but were, 
for want of knowledge in ourselves, and better informa- 
tion from others, prevailed with to take up with such 
evidence against the accused, as, on further considera- 
tion, and better information, we justly fear was insuffi- 
cient for the touching the lives of any (Deut. xvii. 6), 
whereby we fear we have been instrumental, with others, 
though ignorantly and unwittingly, to bring upon our- 
selves and this people of the Lord the guilt o 
blood; which sin, the Lord saith in Scripture, 
not pardon (2 Kings, xxiv. 4), that is, we suppo 
gard of his temporal judgments. We do, therefoke, sig- 
nify to allin general (and to the surviving sufferdrs in 
special) our deep sense of, and sorrow for, our errory, i 
acting on such evidence to the condemning of any 


disquieted and distressed in our minds, and do the 
fore humbly beg forgiveness, first of God for Chri 
sake, for this our error; and pray that God would 

impute the guilt of it to ourselves nor others; and we 

also pray that we may be considered candidly and aright 

ky the living sufferers, as being then under the power of 

a strong and general delusion, utterly unacquainted with, 

and not experienced in, matters of that nature. 

** We do heartily ask forgiveness of you all, whom we 
have justly offended; and do declare, according to our’ 
present minds, we would none of us do such things again 
on such grounds for the whole world; praying you to 
accept of this in way of satisfaction. for our offense, and 
that you would bless the inheritance of the Lord, that He 
may be entreated for the land. 

“Foreman, Tuomas Fisk, etc.” 


To the reading of this paper Ralph Lucy made 
no reply save this, even more gloomily than before : 

‘* All their repentance will avail nothing to my 
Lois, nor will it bring back her life.” 

Then Captain Holdernesse spoke once more, and 
said that on the day of the general fast, appointed 
to be held all through New England, when the 
mecting - houses were crowded, an old, old man 
with white hair had stood up in the place in which 
he was accustomed to worship, and had handed up 
into the pulpit a written confession, which he had 
once or twice essayed to read for himself, acknow]- 
edging his great and grievous error in the matter 
of the witches of Salem, and praying for the for- 
giveness of God and of his people, ending with an 
entreaty that all then present would join with him 
in prayer that his past conduct might not bring 
down the displeasure of the Most High upon his 
country, his family, or himself. That old man, 
who was no other than Justice Sewall, remained 
standing all the time that his confession was read ; 


and at the end he said, “ The good and gracious 
Ged be pleased to save New England and me anq 
my family.” And then it came out that for years 
past Judge Sewall had set apart a day for humi}. 
iation and prayer to keep fresh in his mind a sense 
of repentance and sorrow for the part he had borne 
in these trials, and that this) solemn anniversa 
he was pledged to keep as long as he lived, to show 
his feeling of deep humiliation. 

Ralph Lucy’s voice trembled as he spoke. ‘ A}) 
this will not bring my Lois to life again, or give 
me back the hope of my youth.” 

But—as Captain Holdernesse shook his head (for 
what word could he say, or how dispute what was 
so evidently true ?)—Ralph added, ‘‘ What is the 
day, know you, that this justice has set apart ?” 

‘*The twenty-ninth of April.” 

“Then on that day will I, here at Barford in 
England, join my prayers as lang as I live with the 
repentant judge, that his sin| may be blotted out 
and no more had in remembrance. She would 
have willed it so.” . 


A TALE OF TWO CITIES, 
By CHARLES DICKENS. 


BOOK III. 
THE TRACK OF A STORM. 


CiALAPTER (XI. 
DUSK. | 

Tue wretched wife of the innocent man thus 
doomed to die fell under thé sentence as if she 
had been mortally stricken. | But she uttered no 
sound; and so strong was thie voice within her, 
representing that it was she of all the world who 
must uphold him in his misery and not aug- 
ment it, that it quickly raised her, even from 
that shock. 

The judges having to take part in a public 
demonstration out of doors, the tribunal ad- 
journed. The quick noise and movement of the 
court’s emptying itself by many passages had 
not ceased when Lucie stootl stretching out her 
arms toward her husband, with nothing in her 
face but love and consolation. 

“«<Tf I might touch him! If I might embrace 
himonce! Qh, good citizens, if you would have 
so much compassion for us !!” 

There was but a jailer left, along with two of 
the four men who had taken him last night, and 
Barsad. The people had all poured out to the 
show in the streets. Barsad proposed to the 
rest, ‘* Let her embrace him, then; it is but a 
moment.’ It was silently acquiesced in, and 
they passed her over the seats in the hall toa 
raised place, where he, by leaning over the dock, 
could fold her in his arms. | 

‘**Farewell, dear darling of my soul. My 
parting blessing on my lovp. We shall meet 
again, where the weary are ‘ rest!” | 


They were her husband's words, as he held 
her to his bosom. | 
“ Tecan bear it, dear Charles. I am supported 
from above; don’t suffer for me. A _ parting 
blessing for our child.” | 
“TI send it her by you. Ikiss her by you. I 
say farewell to her by you.” i 
husband. No! Amoment!” Hewas 
tearing himself apart from her. ‘*We'shall not 
be separated long. I feel that this will break 
my heart by-and-by; but I will do my duty 
while I can, and when I leave her, God will 
raise up friends for her as He did for me.” _ 
Her father had followed her, and would have 
fallen on his knees to both of them, but that 
Darnay put out a hand and seized him, crying: 
“No, no! 
you done, thrt you should |knecl to us! We 
know now what a struggle you made of old. 
We know now what you underwent when you 
suspected my descent, and jwhen you knew it. 
We know now the natural antipathy you strove 
against, and conquered, for her dear sake. We 
thank you with all our hearts, and all our love 
and duty. Heaven be with 


Her father’s only answer was to draw his 
hands through his white hair, and wring them 
with a shriek of anguish. 

‘* It could not be otherwise|”’ said the prisoner. 
** All things have worked together as they have 
fallen out. It was the always-vain endeavor 
to discharge my poor mother’s trust that first 
brought my fatal presence near you. Good 
could never come of such evil, a happier end 
was not in nature to so unhappy a beginning. 
Be comforted, and forgive me. Heaven bless 
you! | 

As he was drawn away his wife released him, 
and stood looking after him with her hands 
touching one another in the attitude of prayer, 
and with a radiant look upon her face, in which 
there was even a comforting smile. <As he went 


out at the prisoners’ door she turned, laid her 


head lovingly on her father’s breast, tried to 
speak to him, and fell at his feet. 

Then, issuing from the obscure corner from 
which he had never moved, Sydney Carton came 
and took her up. Only her father and Mr. 
Lorry were with her. His arm trembled as it 
raised her, and supported her head. Yet there 
was an air about him‘that was not all of pity— 
that had a flush of pyide in it. 

**Shall I take her toaconach? I shall never 
feel her weight.” | 

He carried her lightly te the door, and laid 
her tenderly down in a coach. Her father and 
their old friend got into it, and he took his seat 
beside the driver. 

When they arrived at the gateway where he 
had paused in the. dark not many hours before, 
to picture to himself on which of the rough 
stones of the street her feet had trodden, he 
lifted her again, and carried her up the stair- 


What haye yqu done, what have 
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case to their rooms. 
There he laid her 
down on a couch, 

where her child and 

Miss Pross wept over her. 

‘*Don’t recall her to herself,” he said, softly, 
to the latter, “she is better so; don’t revive her 
to consciousness while she only faints.” 

‘Qh, Carton, Carton, dear Carton!” cried 
little Lucie, springing up and throwing her 
arms passionately round him, in a burst of 
grief. ‘* Now that you have come, I think you 
will do something to help mamma, something 
to save papa! Oh, look at her, dear Carton! 
Can you, of all the people whdlove her, bear 
to see her so?” 

He bent over the child and laid her blooming 
cheek against his face. He put her gently from 
him, and looked at her unconscious mother. 

‘‘ Before I go,” he said, and paused. ‘‘I may 
kiss her ?” 

It was remembered afterward that when he 
bent down and touched her face with his lips 
he murmured some words. The child, who was 
nearest to him, cold them afterward, and told her 
grandchildren when she was a handsome old 
lady, that she heard him say, “A life you love.” 

When he had gone out into the next room 
he turned suddenly on Mr. Lorry and her fa- 
ther, who were following, and said t9 the latter: 

“You had great influence but yesterday, Doc- 
tor Manette; let it, at least, be tried. ‘These 
judges, and all the men in power, are very 
friendly to you, and very recognizant of your 
services; are they not ?”’ 

“Nothing connected with Charles was con- 
eealedfromme. Ihad the strongest assurances 
that I should save him; and I did.” He re- 
turned the answer in great trouble, and very 
slowly. 

“Try them again. The hours between this 

and to-morrow afternoon are few and short; but 
try.” 
‘‘T intend totry. I will not rest a moment.” 
‘‘That’s well. I have known such energy 
as yours do great things before now—though 
never,” he added, with a smile and a sigh to- 
gether, “such great things as this. But try! 
Of little worth as life is when we misuse it, it is 
worth that effort. It would cost nothing to lay 
down if it were not.” 

‘“‘T will go,” said Doctor Manette, ‘‘to the 
Prosecutor and the President straight, and T 
will go to others whom it is better not to name. 
I will write, too, and— Butstay! There isa 
celebration in the streets, and no one will be 
accessible until dark.” . 

“That’s true. Well! It is a forlorn hope 
at the best, and not much the forlorner for being 
delayed till dark. I should like to know how 
you speed ;.though, mind! [ expect nothing! 
When are you likely to have seen these dread 
powers, Doctor Manette ?” 

‘‘Immediately after dark, I should hope. 
Within an hour or two from this.” 

“It will be soon wftes four. Let us 
Stretch the héfir or two. If I goto Mr. Lorry’s 
at nine, shall I hear what you have done, either 
from our friend or from yourself?” 

** May you prosper!” 

Mr. Lorry followed Sydney to the outer door, 
and touching him on the shoulder as he was 
going away, caused him to turn. 

“T have no hope,” said Mr. Lorry, in a low 
and sorrowful whisper. 

“Nor have I.” 

“If any of these men, or all of these men, 
were disposed to spare him—which is a large 
supposition; for what is his life, or any man’s, 
to them !—I doubt if they durst spare him after 
the demonstration in the Court.” 

“And so I heard the fall of the axe 
in that sound.” 

Mr. Lorry leaned his arm upon the door-post, 
and bowed his face upon it. 

‘Don’t despond,” said Carton, very gently; 
“don’t grieve. I encouraged Doctor Manette 
in this idea, because I felt that it might one day 

_¢onsolatory to her. Otherwise, she might 
think ‘his life was wantonly thrown away or 
Wasted,’ and that might trouble her.” 

“Yes, yes, yes,” returned Mr. Lorry, drying 
his eyes, “you are right. But he will perish; 
there is no reat hope.” 

“‘Yes. He will perish; there is no real hope,” 
echoed Carton; and walked with a settled step 
down stairs. 


CHAPTER XII. 
DARKNESS. 
SypNEY Carton paused in the street, not 

quite decided where. to go. ‘At Tellson’s 

banking-house at nine,” he said, with a musing 
face. “Shall I do well, in the mean time, to 
show myself? Ithink so. It is best that these 

people should know there is such a man as I 

here; it is a sound precaution, and may be a 

necessary preparation. But care, care, care! 

Let me think it out.” 
Checking his steps, which had begun to tend 

toward an object, he took a turn or two in the 

already darkening street, and traced the thought 
in his mind te its possible consequences. His 
first impression was confirmed. ‘‘It is best,” 
he said, finally resolved, “that these people 
should know there is such a man as I here.” 

And he turned his face toward Saint Antoine. 
Defarge had described himself that day as 

the keeper of a wine-shop in the Saint Antoine 
suburb. It was not difficult for one who knew 
the city well to find his house without asking 
any question. Having ascertained its situation, 
Carton came out of those closer streets again, 
and dined at a place of refreshment, and fell 
sound asleep after dinner. For the first time 
in many years he had no strong drink. Since 
last night he had taken nothing but a little 
light thin wine, and last night he had dropped 
the brandy slowly down on Mr. Lorry’s hearth 
like a man who had done with it. 

It was as late as seven o’clock when he awoke, 
refreshed, and went out into the streets again. 
As he passed along toward Saint Antoine he 
stopped at a shap-window where there was a 
mirror, and slightly altered the disordered ar- 
rangement of his loose cravat, and his coat-col- 
lar, and his wild hair. This done, he went on 
direct to Defarge’s, and went in. 

There happened to be no customer in the 
shop but Jacques Three, of the restless fingers 
and the croaking voice. This man, whom he 
had seen upon the Jury, stood drinking at the 
little counter, in conversation with the Defarges, 
man and wife. ‘The Vengeance assisted in the 
conversation liké a regular member of the es- 
tablishment. 

As Carton walked in, took his seat, and ask- 
ed (in very indifferent French) for a small meas- 
ure of wine, Madame Defarge cast a careless 
glance at him, and then a keener, and then a 
keener, and then advanced to him herself, and 
asked him what it was he had ordered. 

IIe repeated what he had already said. 

** English ?” asked Madame Defarge, inquis- 
itiyely raising her dark eyebrows. 

After looking at her, as if the sound of even 
a single French word were slow to express it- 
sclf to him, he answered, in his former strong 
foreign agcent, ‘* Yes, madame, yes. I am En- 
lish!” 


Madame Defarge returned to her counter to 
get tlye wine, and as he took up a Jacobin jour- 
nal ard] feigned to pore over it puzzling out its 
meanin 


®& he heard her say, “I swear. to you, 
like Evré 

Defarge brought him the wine, and gave him 
Good-evening. 

How ?” 

“ Good-evening.” 

“Oh! Good-evening, citizen,” filling his 
glass. ‘Ah! and good wine. I drink to the 
Republic.” 

Defarge went back to the counter and said, 
‘Certainly, a little like.’ Madame sternly re- 
torted, ‘I tell you a good deal like.”” Jacques 
Three pacifically remarked, ‘“‘ He is so much in 
your mind, see you, madame.” ‘The amiable 
Vengeance added, with a laugh, ‘* Yes, my faith! 
And you are looking forward with so much pleas- 
ure to seeing him once more to-morrow !” 

Carton followed the lines and words of his 
paper with a slow forefinger and with a studi- 
ious and absorbed face. They were all leaning 
their arms on the counter close together, speak- 
ing low. After a silence of a few moments, 
during which they had all looked toward him 
without disturbing his outward attention from 
the Jacobin editor, they resumed their conver- 
sation. 

‘‘It is true what madame says,” observed 
Jacques Three. ‘‘Why stop? ‘There is great 
foree inthat. Why stop?” 

Well, well,’? reasoned Defarge, but one 
must stop somewhere. After all, the question 
is still, where ?”’ 

‘¢ At extermination,’’ said madame. 

‘* Magnificent!” croaked Jacques Three. The 
Vengeance also highly approved. 

‘+ Extermination is good doctrine, my wife,” 
said Defarge, rather troubled; ‘‘in general, I 
say nothing against it. But this Doctor has suf- 
fered much; you have seen him to-day; you 
have observed his face when the paper was read.” 

have observed. his face!’ repeated ma- 
dame, contemptuously and angrily. ‘Yes, I 
have observed his face. I have observed his 
face to’ be not the face of a true friend of the 
Republic. Let him take care of his face!” 

‘¢ And you have observed, my wife,” said De- 
farge, in a deprecatory manner, ‘‘the anguish 
of his daughter, which must be dreadful an 
guish to him!” 

“I have observed his daughter!” repeated 
madame; “yes, I have observed his daughter 
more times than one. I have observed her to- 
day, and I have observed her other days. I 
have observed her in the court, and I have ob- 
served her in the street by the prison. Let me 
but lift my finger—!”’ She seemed to raise it 
(the listener’s eyes were always on his paper), 
and to let it fall with a rattle on the ledge be- 
fore her, as if the axe had dropped. 

‘‘ The citizeness is superb!’ croaked the Jury- 
man. 

‘She is an Angel!” said the Vengeance, and 
embra¢ed her. 


‘‘ As to thee,” pursued madame, implacably, 
addressing her husband, “if it depended on 
thee—which, happily, it does not—thou wouldst 
rescue this man even now.” 

‘*No!” protested Defarge. ‘Not if to lift 
this glass would do it! But I would leave the 
matter there. I say, stop there.” 


farge, wrathfully; ‘‘and see you too, my little 
| Vengeance; see you both! Listen! For oth- 
er crimes as tyrants and oppressors I have this 
race a long time on-my register, doomed to de- 
struction and extermination. Ask my husband 
is that so.” 

‘It is so,” assented Defarge, without being 
asked. 

‘‘In the beginning of the great days, when 
the Bastile falls, he tinds this paper of to-day, 
and he brings it home, and in the middle of 
the night, when this place is clear and shut, we 
read it, here on this spot, by the light of this 
lamp. Ask him is that so.” 

is so,” assented Defarge. 

“That night I tell him, when the paper is 
read through, and the lamp is burned out, and 
the day is gleaming in above those shutters 
and between those iron bars, that I have now 
a -secret to communicate. Ask him-is that 
so.” 

“It is so,” assented Defarge again. 

‘*T communicate to him that secret. I smite 
this bosom with these two hands as I smite it 
now, and I tell him, ‘ Defarge, I was brought 
up among the fishermen of the sea-shore, and 
that injured family is mine. Defarge, that sis- 
ter was my sister, that husband was my sister’s 
husband, that unborn child was their child, that 
brother was my brother, that father was my fa- 
ther, those ‘dead are my dead, and that sum- 
mons to answer for those things descends to 
me!’ Ask him is that so.” ) 

‘Tt is so,” assented Defarge once more. 

‘Then tell Wind and Fire Where to stop,” 
returned madame, * but don’t tell me’ 

Both her hearers derived a horrible enjoy- 
ment from the deadly nature of her wrath—the 
listener could feel how white she was, without 
seeing: her—and both highly commended it. 
Defarge, a weak minority, interposed a few 
words for the memory of the compassionate 

-wife of the Marquis; but only elicited from his 
own wife a repetition of her last reply. ‘‘ Tell 
the Wind and Fire where to stop; not me!” 

Customers entered, and the group was broken 
up. The English customer paid for what he 
had had, perplexedly counted his chinge, and 
asked, as 2 stranger, to be directed toward the 
National Palace. Madame Defarge took him 
to the door. and put her arm on his in pointing 
out the road. ‘The English customer was not 
without his reflections then that it might. be a 
good deed to seize that arm, lift it, and strike 
under it sharp and deep. 

But he went on his wafand was soon swal-. 
lowed up in the shadow oF the prison wall. At 
the appointed hour he emerged from it to pre- 
sent himself in Mr. Lorry’s. room again, where 
he found the old gentleman walking to and fro 
in restless anxiety. Ie said he had been with 
Lucie until just now, and had only left her for 
a few minutes to come and keep his appoint- 
ment. Her father had not been seen since he 
quitted the banking-louse toward four o'clock. 
She had some faint hopes that his mediation 
might save Charles, but they were very slight, 


could he be ? 


nette not returning, and he being unwilling to 
leave Lucie any longer, it was arranged that he 
should go back to her and come to the banking- 
house again at midnight. In the mean while, 
Carton would wait alone by the fire for the 
Doctor. 
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‘See you then, Jacques,” said Madame De-. 


He had been more than five hours gone: where = 


Mr. Lorry waited until ten; but Doctor Ma- | 


Wildes 
rit 


“I SWEAR TO YOU, LIKE EVREMONDE!” 


i 


He waited and waited, and the clock struck 
twelve; but Doctor Manette did not come back. 
Mr. Lorry returned and found no tidings of 
him, and brought none. Where could he be ? 

They were discussing this question, and were’, 
almost building up some weak structure of hope 
on his prolonged absence, when they heard him 
on the stairs. The instant he entered theroom 
it was plain that all was lost. 

Whether he had really been to any one, or” 
whether he had been all that time traversing 
the streets, was never known. As he stood™ 
staring at them they asked him no question, for 
his face told them every thing. 

‘‘T can not find it,” said he, ‘and I-must 
have it. Where is it?” 

Iiis head and throat_were bare, and as he 
spoke, with a helpless(look straying all around,. 
he took his coat off and let it drop on the floor. 

‘Where is my bench? I have been looking 
every where for my bench and I can’t find it. 
What have they done with my work? Time 
presses: I must finish those shoes.” s 

They looked at one another, and their hearts 
died within them. 

‘“Come, come!” said he, in a whimpering, 
miserable way; ‘‘let me get to work. Give me 
my work.” 

Receiving no answer, he tore his hair and 
beat his feet upon the ground like a distracted 
child. 

‘* Don’t torture a poor forlorn wretch,” he im- 
plored them, with a dreadful cry; “ bit give me 
my work! What is to become of us-if those — 
shoes are not done to-night ?” 

Lost, utterly lost! 

It was so clearly beyond hope to.reason with 
him or try to restore him, that—as if. by agree-_ 
ment—they cach put a hand upon his shoulder - 
and soothed him to sit down bef the fire, 
with a promise that he should have his work 
presently. He sank imto the chair and brooded: 
over the embers and shed tears. As if all that 
had happened since the garret time were a mo- 
mentary fancy or a dream, Mr. Lorry saw him 
shrink into the exact figifre‘that Defarge had 
had in keeping. 

Affected and impressed with terror as they 
both were by this spectacle of ruin, it was not 
a time to vield to such emgtions. His lonely 
daughter, bereft of her final hope and reliance, 
appealed to them both too strongly. Again, as 
if by agreement, they looked at one another 
with one meaning in their faces. Carton was 
the first to speak: 7 

‘*’The last chance is gone: it was not much. ' 
Yes; he had better be taken to her. But be- 
fore you go will you, for a moment, steadily at- 
tend to me? Don’t ask me why I make the 
stipulations I am going to make, and exact the 
promise I am going ta éxact; I have a reason— 
a good one.” | 

‘*T do not doubt it,” answered Mr. Lorry. 
‘¢ Say on.” 

The figure in the chair between them was all 
the time monotonously rocking itself to 4nd fro, 
and moaning.. They spoke in such a tone as 
they would have used if they had been watching 
by a sick bed in the night. 

Carton stooped to pick up the coat which lay 
almost entangling his feet. As he did so a 
small case, in which the (Doctor was accustomed. 
to carry the list of his day’s duties, fell lightly 
on tage floor. Carton took it up and there was a 
folded paper init. ‘We should look at this?” 
he said. Mr. Lorry nodded his consent. 
opened it, and exclaimied, # Thank Gop?” 


‘Wihifat is it?” asked Mr. Lorry, eagerly. ~ 


‘‘A moment! Let me speak of it in its 
place. First,” he put his ‘hand in his coat and 
took another paper from it, ‘‘that is the certifi- 
cate which enables me to pass.out of this city.» 


Look at it. You see—Sydney Carton, an En- - 
glishman ?” 
7 
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Cure for Ill-Tempered Husbands. 


BY NAPOLEON Bb. QUIGGS. 


OF ALL great evils in the world 

On woman, for Eve's folly, hurled,. 
The very worst—say worse, who can ?— 
Is that of an ill-tempered man! 

A joint ill-done, a meal too cold, 

What bond his furious rage can hold? 
A button missing, and he raves 

‘’o start the sleepers froin their graves! 


Or jealous, always without cause, : 
TIleaven’s curses on his wife he draws; 
Denies his children, tears his hair, 

And makes himself a “ brute’—a *‘ bear!" 


But happy is the wife, whose art 
Knows how to calm a husband's heart; 
Disperse suspicion, still his fears, 

And wash all doubts out in her tears! 
The way that Mrs. Bubb pursues 
When Jerry Bubb is in ‘* the blues,” 
Is this: to FULTON STREET she goes, 
And orders Bubb a suit of clothes! 


Clothes for the boy, too, she secures, 
(This péint the father’s heart insures,) 
And Jerry Babb, so well arrayed, 
Laments the rage he late displayed! 

And this, the moral, mark ye—wives, 
Who wish to lead contented lives, 
Dressed by the Smit; from head to heel, 
Your lords like GENTLEMEN WILL FEEL! 


“twin Temples of 
F'ashion.’? 


ONE PRICE—NO DEVIATION. 


The Price is marked on all the 
Goods in Plain Figures. 


SMITH BROTHERS, 
The Marble Stores, 
122, 138, and 140 
Fulton Street, 
Between Broadway and William St., 


THOMAS SMITII, Jz., 
ROBERT L. SMIVH, 


NEW YORE. 


J. SMITH RICE. 


OWERFUL MICROSCOPES or Magnify- 
ing Glassés, for 25 cents. Magnifying more than 
five hundred times. Sent by mail everywhere. Four 
ef different powers for $1. Perfect little wonders.” — 
Lallou's Pictorial. 
Cc. B. UNDERW@QOD, 114 Hanover Street, Boston. 


SAXE’S NEW VOLUME. 
TICKNOR & FIELDS 
HAVE NOW READY 
Phe Money King, 


And Other Poems, 


By JOHN G. SAXE. | 
WITH A NEW PORTRAIT ON STEEL. 
One volume, 16mo. 75 cents. 


_ For sale by all Booksellers, or mailed by the Publish- 
ers on receipt of price. 


Agents Wanted 
Te obtain Subseribers for 
LOSSING’S 
PICTORIAL FIELD-BOOK OF 
THE REVOLUTION. 


In Twe Velumes Royal Octavo, containing upward of 
1500 Pages and 
1100 Beautiful Illustrations, 


his work will be SOLD EXCLUSIVELY BY 
AGENTS, to each of whom a special District will be 
given. Nare inducements offered. Applicants should 
name the Counties they would prefer. For full particu- 
Jars address GEO. W. ELLIOTT, care HARPER & 
BROTHERS, New York. ~ 


‘ 
‘MEDICAL COMMON SENSE.” 
Yes, ** Medical Common Sense,” sir! 


HE ORIGINAL BRIDGEWATER 
PAINT of NEW JERSEY, Established 1850, 
For Roofs, Wood, Iron, Tin, Bricks, Canvass, Muslin, 
Paper, &c., dries readily, forming a metallic coat, spark 
aud cinder proof. Durable and Economical. Depot 72 
Maiden Lane, New York. 
HICKS & BETTS, Agents. 


DUSSELDORF GALLERY, 
548 Broadway. 
W. L. SONTAG’S PAINTING, 


“A DREAM OF ITALY.” 


The finest and latest work of the Artist has just been 
added to the above collection. OPEN DAY AND 
EVENING. Admission 25 cents. 


ATENT MANGLES, FOR. IRONING 
clothes without heat 3 suitable for hotels, laundries 
and private families. For sale by 
DUNCAN, WEST & SHARP, No. 51 Beekman St. 


PECANCIEMINE. 


The Proprietor of this Celebrated Preparation begs 
leave to offer it to the public as a COMPLETE HAIR 
PRESERVER AND RESTORER. It will remove 
dandruff and restore the hair to its natural grewth and 
eolor, by TURNING GREY HAIR BLACK, &c.  Pro- 
duce beautiful glossy curls, and keeps the hair moist for 
a long time, by applving it once or twice a week. Ree- 
emmended FOR LADIES’ TOILET. 

None genuine unless signed by C. IH. Benedict, en the 
Eabel. Sold by all Drnguists. 

FE. HOWARD, ARNOLD & CO., GENERAT, AGENTS, 

BANKERS AND COMMISSION MERCHANTS, 
No. 93 Broadway, New York. 


Record. 


Patent Champion Safes, 
S. C. Herring & Co., 251 Broadway. 
Wilder’s Patent Salamander Safe. 
B. G. Wilder & Co., 191 Broadway. 
Phelan’s Billiard Tables. 
O'Connor & Callender, 65 Crosby Street. 
Riggs’ Truss,” Waterproof and imperisha- 
ble, can not injure. the cord nor enlarge the rupture. 
44S Broome Street, N. Y. 
Patcat Extension Tables. 
At Heerdst’s Manufactory, 148, 150 Wooster Street. 
Stellwag & Elug, 3 William Street, offer for 
sale Ladies’ Segars—a new superior article; likewise for 
export to Mexico, Central and South America. 


Oilet Vinegar 


“, 


> i is far superior to Eau de Co- 
ess logne as a lotion for the Toilet 
or Bath, a reviving Perfume, 
and a powerful Disinfectant. 


Sold by all the Trade. 


E. Rimmel, 
Perfumer, London and Paris. 


WILL SHORTLY CLOSE, 
CHURCH’S 
HEART OF THE ANDES.” 

Now on Exhibition at the STUDIO BUILDINGS, 
No. 15 Tenth Street, between 5th and 6th Aver.ues. 
Open from 8 A.M. to 5 P.M., and from 7 to 10 Evenings. 

Admission 25 cents. J. McCLURE, 


‘GROVER & BAKER’S 
CELEBRATED 
FAMILY SEWING MACHINES, 
At Reduced Prices. 


READ WHAT A DISTINGUISHED MAN SAYS. 


**T take pleasure in saying, that the Grover & Baker 
Sewing Machines have more than sustained my expecta- 
tion. After trying and returning others, 1] have three of 
them in operation in my different places, aid, after four 
years’ trial, have no fault to find.""—J/on. /. IU. Ham- 
mond, Senator of South Carolina. 

495 Broadway, New York. 18 Summer Stree... Boston. 
730 Chestnut Street, Philadelphia. 181 Baltimoreg Street, 
Baltimore. 58 West Fourth Street, Cincinnati. 11 Camp 
Street, New Orleans. And 249 King Street, Charleston. 
11S Montgomery Street, San Francisco. 


HMARPER & BROTHERS, 
827 to 235 Pearl Street (Franklin Square), 
Have just Published: 


WOMEN ARTISTS in all Ages and Countries. By Mrs. 
Eenvet, Author of ** Women of the American Revolu- 
tion," &e. 12ma, Muslin; $1 00, 


FISUER'S RIVER (North Carolina), Scenes and Char- 
acters. By Who was Raised Thar.”  II- 
lustrated by Joumw McLenan. 12mo, Muslin, $1-00. 


A GOOD FIGHT, and Other Tales. By Cnarirs 
Reape, Author of * Love me Little, Love me Long,” 
&e. Embracing: I. Good Fight."—II. Jack of 
all Trades."—III. ** Antobiégrapiy of a Thief." 
lustrations. 12m0, Muslin, cents. 


SWORD AND GOWN. A Novkl. By the Author of 
‘“Guy Livingstone.” Svo, Papér, £5 cents. 


TARRY LEE; or, Hope for the Peor. With Ilustra- 
tions. 12mo, Muslin, 75 cents. 


A LIFE FOR A LIFE. by the Author of ‘Jolin 
Halifax, The Ogilvies,” ** The Head ‘of the 
ily,” &ce., &c. Cheap Edition, Svo, Paper, 50 cents. 
The Library Edition (uniform with the Library Eci- 
tion of ** Jolin Halifax’’), 12mo, Muslin, $1 6v. 


THE STUDENT'S HUME. A Ilistory of Engtand, 
from the Earliest ‘Times to the Revolution in less. By 
Davip Humps. Abridged. Incorporating thie 
searches of recent Historians, and continucd down to 


the Year 1858S. Illustrated by numerous Eneravinygs 


on Wood. Uniform with Smith's * History of Greece, 
* Liddell's ** History of Rome,” and ** The Student's 
Gibbon."’ Large)l2mo, Muslin, $1 00. 


HENRY ST. JOIN, Gentieman, of Flower of Hun- 
dreds, in the County of Prince George, Virginia. A 
Tale of 1774,'°75. By Joun Esten Cookk, Author of 
** Leather Stocking and Silk,” “The Virginia Come- 

dians,”’ &e., &e. 12mo, Muslin, $1 00. 


MY THIRD BOOR. A Collection of Tales. By Lov- 
18E) CHANDLER MOULTON. 12mo, Muslin, $1 00, 


GERALD FITZGERALD, “Tue Cnevaritr.” <A 

- Noxel. By Lever, Author of ‘* Charles 
O'Malley,’ “ Glencore,” ** The Dodd Family Abroad,” 
** sir Jasper Carew,” ** Maurice Tiernay,"’ &c. Com- 
plete. Svo, Paper, 50 cents. 


LIFE AND LIBENTY IN AMERICA; or, Sketches of 
a Tour in the United States and Canada in 1557-S., 
By Cuar.es Mackay, LL.D., F.S.A. With Ten Il- 
lustrations. 12m, Muslin, $1 00, 


TIIE LIFE OF JABEZ BUNTING, D.D., with Notices 
of Contemporary Persons and Events. By his Son, 
THroMAS PERCIVAL Bunting. Yol. I., with a Vor- 
trait. l2mo, Muslin, $1 


AMERICAN WIT AND HUMOR, Hlustrated by J. 
McLenan. Svo, Paper, 50 cents, 

WALTER THORNLEY; or, A Peep at the Past. By 
the Author of ** Allen Prescott” and ** Alida” (Mrs. 
SEDGWICK). 12n0, Muslin, $1 09. 


MISS STRICKLAND'S QUEENS OF SCOTLAND. | 


Lives of the Queens of Scotland and English Princesses 
connected with the Regal Succes-ion of Great Britain. 
By AGNFS STRICKLAND. Vol. VIII. completing the 
Work. 12mo, Muslin, $1 00; Sets in Mu-lin,$8 00; 
Iaif Calf, $14 $0. 


ABBOTT'S FRENOI REVOLUTION. The French 
Revolution of 1789, as viewed in the light of Repub- 
lican Institutions. By Joun 8. C. Abbott. Author of 
* The Ilistory of Napoleon Bonaparte,"' ** Napoleon at 
St. Helena,’ &. With numerous Engravings. Svo, 
Muslin, ¢2 50, 


& DBrotnuers will send either of the 
above Works by Mail, postage paid (for any distance in 
the United States under 3000 miles), on receipt of the 
Money. 


BOUQUET — ALL THE 
YEAR ROUND, and WOOD VIOLET, are the 
leading Perfumes in aris and London. 
Sold by all the Trade. 2 
E. RIMMEL, Jerfumer, London and Paris. 


PERFUMER 


if IMMEL’S ROSE-LEAF POWDER 
imparts a delicate rosy hue to the ekin, and ren- 
ders it soft and beautiful. 
Sold by all the Trede 


E. RIMMEL, Perfumer, London and Paris. 


SANPORD'S HOT-Aim FURNACES. 


PORTABLE OR IN BITCH. 
THOUSANDS TESTIFY IN TILEIR FAVOR 
SEND FOR A BOOK—FREE. 
SANFORD'S MAMMOTH OR GLOBE HEATER, 
A favorite and economical, Stove of great power. | 
SEND FOR A BOOK, 
SANFORD, TRUSLOW & CO., 
No. 239 Water Street. 


UNGARIAN WINES.—A parcel of supe- 
rior RED and WHITE HUNGARIAN WINES, 
in wood and in glass, for sale by 

CHARLES F. LOOSEY, 
No. 2 Hanover Square, Room No. 6. 


Wistar’s Balsam of Wild Cherry. ; 


This remedy has long been cherished by the commu- 
nity for its remarkable efficacy in relieving, healing, and 
curing the most obstinate, painful, and long-standing 
cases ef Coucu, Co_p, INFLUENZA, SoRE TuRoat, Bron- 
curtis, Crover, Astuma, INFLAMMA- 
Tion of the Lunes; while even Consumprion itself has 
yielded to its magic influence, when all other known 
means have failed. 

The whole history of this Balsam, which has now’be- 
come a houschold word, proves that the past has pro- 
duced no remedy approaching it in value and usefulness, 
while the future will hardly present one of equal value. 

To guard against Counterfeits, of which there are sev- 
eral worthless ones, see that each bottle has the written 
signature of “I. butts,” as well as the printed name of 
the Proprietors, * Scth W, Fowle & Co., Loston,” on the 
outside wrapper 

Sold by Druagists and Dealers everywhere. 


Wistar’s Balsam of Wild Cherry. 
New Volume—New Story. 


Lire ILLUSTRATED IS AN ELEGAXT ° 


quarto of eight beautiful pages—a trifle larger than the 
Illustrated London Newg—a perfect model of excellence 
in size. shape, and sentiment, and is, altogether, one of 
the most sound and sensible of live papers. Men like it, 
women like it, boys like it, girls like it, the old folks 
like it, young folks like it, the children like it, and the 
rest of the folks can't keep house without LIFE ILLUg- 
TRATED. 

The new volume of Lirr ILLUSTRATED, commencing 
October 29, will contain a story from the pen of one of the 
best American writers, entitled 

THE SCHOOLMASTER'S WOOING: 
A TALE OF NEW ENGLAND, 
which we have no hesitation in promising our readers 
will be one of the best stories ever written for newspaper 
columns; and entertaining as has been the widely-read 
and far-famed History of the Minister's Wooing, that of 
the Schoolmaster will be not less worthy of public atten- 
tion. FOWLER AND WEELS, New York. 


EVERETT HOUSE, 
HAWLEY D. CLAPP, Proprietor, 
Nortu Stipe Union SQuABE, 
NEW YORK. 


FOOTSTEPS OF 
JOHN FRANKLIN. 
Just Published, 


The 
SEA OF ICE} 
on, 

THE ARCTIC REGIONS 
Beautifully Illustrated. 1 Vol. 16mo. Price T5 cents. 
. A thrilling Narrative of the adventures of a young En- 
glishman ig the Frozen Kegions, where his countryman, 

SIR JOHN FRANKLIN, LOST HIS LIFE! 
MAYHEW & BAKER, Publishers, 
Boston, Mass.° 
H. DEXTER & CO., Wholesale Agents, 
113 Nassau Street, N. Y. 


PIANO MUSIC FOR PARLOR 
DANCES. 


A Choice Book for Winter Evenings. 
THE HCME CIRCLE.—A coll. of Marches, Waitzes, 


Polkas, Schottisches, Kedowas, Quadrillesy Contra 
Dances, &c. Arranged for the Piano-Forte, and com- 
prising the most popular Dance Music. Price only 
$150; in cloth, $2. Sent by mail. 
Published by CLIVER DITSON & CO,, Loston. 
. ~ 
EADER—If you want Employment that 


will pay, take an Agency. Address, with stamp, 
for particulars, 8S. M. MYRICK & Co., Lynn, Mass. 


Singer's Sewing Machines. 


Singer's No. 2 Sew1na MacutneE, $100. 


Singer's No. 1 Sewina Macutne, $90. 
HEMMING GAUZES REDUCED TO $4. 
Singer's Family Sewing Machines at $50 and $75 are 
capable of performing, in the best style, all the sewing 
of a private family. 
Send for a copy of I. M. Singer & Co.’s Gazette, which 


_contains full and reliabl¢ information about prices, sizes, 


etc., of Sewing Machines, and will be supplied gratis. 


I. M. SINGER & CO., 
No. 458 Broadway, New York. 


NTI-ARTHRITIC WINE.—A CERTAIN 
CURE For 
GOUT AND RHEUMATISM. 
PLENFOLD, PARKER & MOWER, 
Wholesale Druggists, 
= 35 Beekman Street, New York 


Chapped Hands, Face, Lips, &e. 


Certain Cure. 


EEGEMAN & CO”’S Camphor Ice with 
Glyccrine. 
Cheap, safe, and agreeable: Only 25 cents. 


MEGEMAN & CO., Druggists, 161, 399, 511, and 756 
Broadway. 


N.B.—Sent by mail on reecipt of 30 cents, 


BOOKS WITH GIFTS. 
HONESTY 18 THE BERT POLICY. 
Don't be deceived any longer! 
V TE (the originators of the Gift Book business,) will 
send our new Catalogues, postage paid, to any ad- 


dress. ALBERT COLBY & CO., 
No. 20 Washington Street, Boston, Mags. 
DISTINGUISH 


THE LADIES’ READY-MADE LINEN STORE, 
vS7 Broadway, near 26th Street, for 
furnishing 
LADIES’ UNDER-GARMENTS EXCLUSIVELY. 

FINEST WORK ON PLAIN MATERIAL. 


Quern’s Cod-Liver Oil Jelly, 

The only certain cure for Consumption, Astirma, ard 

ail kinds of Coughs, is taken without nausea. ; 
ALSO, 

Quern’s Patent Jellified Castor-Oil.—Tlie 
greasy sensation of the oil is obviated, and it does not 
cause any constipation after use. Itisthe best purgative 
for children. ‘io be had at the Inventor's Ontice, No. 135 
Fourth Avenue, and at all respectable druggists. PEN- 
FOLD, PARKER & MOWER, Wholesale Agents, Ne, 
15 Leekman Street. 


Ee Every Number of Harper's MaGaztnr contains 
from 20 to 50 pages—and ffom one third to one half— 
more reading than any_other in the country. 


Close of the Nineteenth Volume. 


HARPER’S 
NEW MONTHLY MAGAZINE 


FOR NOVEN 

The present Number closes the Nineteenth Volume of 
NEW Montuiy MaGaztng. In the Introdue- 
tory Notice prefixed to the first Number, the Publishers 
announced their intention to prerent a periodical * which 
no one who had the slightest relish for misecllaneous 
reading, or the slightest wish to keep himself informed 
of the progress and results of the literary genius of his 
own age, wonld widlingly be without. And they intend 
to publish it at so low a rate, and to give it a value se 
much beyoid its price, that it shall make its way into the 
hands or the family circle of every intelligent citizen of 
the United States.” 

Ilow far they have succeeded in carrying eut their de- 
sign the 1!4 Numbers of the Magazine.already published 
will show. Each of these contains as much matter as an 
ordinary octavo of 400 pages, costing, if illustrated in the 
style of the Magazine, ot least three dollars, The Nine- 
teen Volumcs of the Magazine are thus equivalent to a 
library of more than a HMuudred Volumes, comprising the 
best productions of the foremost Novelists, Mistoriana, 
Essayists, and Poets of the day. 

Without entering into a comparison with other Amer- 
ican periodicals, the Publishers may be permitted to say 
that Harper's MAGAZINE contains 7 per cent. more 
matter than Lldehwood's, Frazer's, or the Lublin Uni- 
versity Magazine. While giving place to inany of the best 
productions of European Novelists aud Es-ayi-ts, 
Pers MAGAZINE regularly furnishes a larger amount of 
original matter than is contained in any ether similar 
periodical, whether European or American. It has pub- 
lished articles from more than Two Tundred American 
writers, residing in every section, and in almost every 
State of the Union. Hy thus welcoming,contributions 
from every part of the country, the Publishers have ef- 
ectually prevented the Magazine from assuming a sec- 
tional character, or becoming the @rgan of any ** mutual 
admiration” clique or party. 

Asan Illustrated Magazine, Harrer's is wholly with- 
outa rival. The volumes already published have con- 
tained more than Siz Thousand Engravings, most of 
them executed in the highest style of tNe art, from Orig- 
inal Drawings by DorLer, Parsons, rep- 


Exicks, WALLIN, Horrtn, Cuarin, Logs-- 


VOIGT, BELLEW, McLENAN, Stroturr. loorgr, 
Da.Luas, and other Artists. For these the Magazine has 


paid not less than One Hundred and Twenty Thousand 


Dollars. The cost of its literary contributions has con- 
siderably exceeded this amount. HARPEeR’s MA@AZINB 
has therefore, in less than ten years, paid more than a 
Quarter of @ Million of Dellars te American Authers 
and Artists. 

The Publishers gratefully acknowledge that this large 
outlay has been remunerative beyend their most san- 
guine expectations. They hoped from the first that the 
Magazine would ** make its way inte the hands er the 
family circle of every intelligent citizen of the United 
States,"’ but the number of these readers has proved far 
greater than they anticipated... They believe that the 
circulation of the Magazine will continue to inerease with 
the growth and population of the country. Fer the spir- 
it and manner in which it will hereafter be conducted, 
they can offer no better guarantee than the eentents ef 
the Volumes already issued. 


TERMS. 
One Copy for One Year. . . ... «$300 
Two Copies for One Year. . ... . 
Three or more Copies for One Year (each) 2 00° 
And an Extra Copy, gratis, for every Ciub of ‘Tum Sunb- 

SBCRIBERS. 

WEFKLY and Ilarren’s MAGAZINE, togeth- 
er, one year, $4 0. 

The Postage upon *“* Harper's MAGAZINE’ must be 
paid at the Office where it is received, ‘The Postage is 
Thirty-six Cents a year. 

IIARPER & BROTHERS, Pcsiisurrs. 


HARPER’S WEEKLY. 


A FIRST-CLASS ILLUSTRATED PAPER, 
LTHE BEST AND CHEAPEST 
FAMILY NEWSPAPER IN THE WORLD. 
Five Cents A Number; $2 50 a YEAR. 

MR. CHARLES DICKENS'S New Serial, entitled “A 
TALE OF TWO CITIES,” Splendidly Illustrated by 
MocLENAN, was commenced in ** Ilarper’s Wetkly™ for 
May 7, and will be continued from week to‘week until 
completed. 

GEO. WILLIAM CURTIS'S Illustrated Serial Tale 
of American Life, entitled ** TRUMPS,” was ccmmeneed 
in ** Harper's Weekly” for April 9. 

TERMS OF HARPER'S WEEKLY. 

One Copy for Twenty Weeks. . . . . $100 
One Copy for One Year. . . .. .. 250 
One.Copy for Two Years . . . . « . 400 

’ Five Copies for One Year. . ... . 900 
Twelve Copies for One Year. . . . . 2000 
Twenty-five Copies for One Year . . . 4000 

An Extra Copy will be allowed for every Clubof Twaivg 

or TWENTY-FIVE SUBSCRIBERS. 

TEEMS For ApVERTISING.—/’ fly Cents a Line. 

A Liberal Djscount will be made to those,wishi 
Advertise for three Montis or more. 

*.* Persons living in the City o 
Harper's Weekly" left at their houses 
their names and residences, with the subscri 
cy, to the Office of Publication. 

HARPER & BROTHERS, Pusiisners, 
Franklin Square, New York, 
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ie ARPER'S WEEKLY. 


Mr. Lorry held it epen in his hand, gazing in 
his earnest face. 

‘*Keep it for me until to-morrow. I shall 

eee him to-morrow, you remember, and I had 
better not take it into the prison.’ 

“Why not?” 

| don't know: I prefer not to do so. Now 
take this Ky aper that Doctor Manette has earried 
about hi: It is a similar certificate, enabling 


, him and his danghter and her child at any time 


to pass the Barrier and the frontier? You 
sec 

Yes" 

‘*Perhans he obtained it as his last and ut- 
most precaution azainst evil, vesterday. When 
is it dated? But nom don't stay to look; 
put it up carefully with mine and your own. 
Now, observe! I never doubted until within this 
hour or tivo that he had, or cou'd have, sucha 
paper. It is good until recalled. . But it may 
be soon recalled, and I have reascun to think 
Wil be. 

‘hev are not in danger? 
are in great danger. | 
danger of denunciation by Madame. Detarge. J 
know it from her own lips. I have overheard 
words of that woman's to-night which have 
presented tlicir danger to me in strong colors. 

I have lost no time, and since then I have seen 
the’spv. | He confirms me. Ie knows that a 
woodl-sawyer, living by the prison-wall, is un- 


+. 


hev 


der the eautrol of the Defarges, and has been 
rehearse Mudame Defarge as to his having 
never mentioned Lucie’s name 


‘making sizus and signals to prisoners. It 
ss easy to|fercsee that the pretense will be the 
common dne, a prison plot, and tlt it will in- 
volve her lire—and perhaps her child’s—and 
perhaps her tather’s—for both have been seen 
with her at that place. Don't louk so horritied. 
You will stive alj.”’ 

“Hicavén grant I may, Carton® Bat how?” 

Pam going to tell yor how. Jt will depe ud 
en you, aud it could depend On, ny better man, 
This new denunciation will cert: tiuly not take 
place until after to-morrow; probably not until 
two or three days afterward; more probably a 
week aftenward. You know itis a capital crime 
to mourn (for, or sympathize with, a victim of 
the Guillotine. She and her father would un- 
questionahiy be guilty of this crime, and this 
woman (thie inveteracy of whose pursuit can not 
be described) wold wait to add that strength to 
her case, and mpke herself doubly sure. You 
fullow me ?” 

** So attentively, end with so much confidence 
in what vou say, that for the moment I lose 
sizht,’’ touthing the back of the Doctor’s chair, 
‘even of this distress.” 

‘You have money, and can buy the means 
of traveling to the sea-coast as quickly as the 
journey can be made. Your preparations have 
been completed for some days to return to En- 
gland. Lally to-morrow have vour horses ready, 
su that they may be in starting trim at two 
e’clock in the afternoon.” 

‘It shall be done!” 

Iiis manner was so fervent and inspiring that 
Mr. Lorry jeauglit the flame, and was quick as 
yeuth. 

ane a noble heart. Did Isay we coulé@ 
depend upon no better man? Tell herto-night 
what you know of her danger as involving her 
ehild and her father. Dweil upon that, for she 
would Jay her own fair head beside her hus- 
band’s cheerfully.” He faltered for an instant ; 
then went on as before. ‘For the sake of her 
child and her father, press upon her tlie neces- 
sity of leaving Paris, with them and vou, at that 
hour. ‘Teli her that it was her husband's last 
arrangement. Teil her that more depends upon 
it than she dare believe, or hope. You think 
that her father, even in this sad state, will sub- 
mit himself to her; do you not?” 

‘*T am sure of it.” 

“thought so. Quietly and steadily have all 
these arrangements made in the court-yard here, 
even to the taking of your own scat in tlie car- 
riage. The moment 1 come to you take me in, 
and drive away.” 

“T understand that I wait for you under all 
eircumetances ?” 

* You have my certificate in your hand with 
the rest, you know, and will reserve my place. 
Wait for nothing but to have my place occu- 
pied, and then for England !” 

Vhy, then,” said Mr. Lorry, grasping his 
eager but s@ firm and steady hand, ‘it does not 
all depend on one old man, but I shall have a 
young and ardent man at my side.” 

** By the help of Heaven you shall! Promise 
me solentaly that nothing will influence you to 
alter the course on which we now stand pledged 
to one another.’ 

‘* Nothing, Carton.” 

Kemeniber these words to-morrow: change 
the course, pr delay in it—for any reason—and 
no life can) possibly be saved, and many lives 
must inevitably be sacrificed.” 

‘‘] will remember them. I hope to do my 
part faithfully.” 
“And I hope to do mine. Now, good- by!” 

Though he said it with a grave smile of earn- 
estness, “and though he even put the old man’s 
hand to his lips, lie did not part from him then. 
Iie helped him so far to arouse the rocking 
figure before the dying embers as to get a cloak 
and hat put upon it, and to tempt it forth to find 
where the bench and jwork were hidden that it 
still moaningly besought to have. He walked 
on the other side of it, and protected it to the 
court-yard of the house where the afilicted heart 
—so happy in the memorable time when he 
had revealed his own desolate heart to it—out- 
watched the awful night. He entered the court- 
yard. and remained there for a few moments 


alone, looking up at the light in the window of 


her room. Before he went away he breathed 
a blessing toward it, and a Farewell. 


They are in }, 


ADVER’ rISEME TS 
Coughs. 


The grest end eidien changes of our climate are 
fruitful sources of Puls.onzr, y efections. 


Experience having proved that siz uple remedi-s n 
act speedily a: d certai: ly when taken in the early st 

re coarse should at. be had to * ns 
Lro i roe! of Lozenges, let the Cough or Irri- 
the turcat be r su slight, as by this precan- 


tion amore scrions attack may be effectually warded off. 


To Housckecpers. — T! he attention of leads of 
families is respectfully invited to the superior quality of 


Burnett’s Flavoring 
Extracts. 


entirely free from the poisonous oils and 
acids Which enter into the composition of many of the 
factitious fruit flavors now in the market. They are 
highly concentrated, have all the freshness and delicacy 
of the fruits from which they are prepared, and are less 
expensive. 
ty JOSEPH BURNETT & CoO., 

Boston. 


Eestcr’s Scwing Machincs 
} 


They are 


AND 


Woodworth’s Planing Machines. 
Office 453 Broadway, LESTER. 


; Ladd, Webster & Co., - 


INVITE ATTENTION TO THEIZ 
‘ * IMPROVED TIGHT-STITCH 


Sewing Machines, 


WICH FOR BEAUTY AXD SIMPLICITY OF CON- 
STLUCTION, AND EFFICLENCY IN WORKING, 
ALE UNEQUALED LY ANY. 


£00 BROADWAY, NEW YORE. 
17 SUMMER STREET, EOSTON. 
£20 CHESTNUT STREET, PHILADELPHIA. 
202 BALTIMORE STREET, BALTIMORE. 
80 WEST FOURTH STREET, CINCINNATI. 


The “ Crowning Glory.”—- flowing, soft, lux- 
uriant head of hair is cousidered the crowning glory of 
either sex, but particularly of woman, JULEs 
ATHENIFENNE Keston: rn will produce this, 
even where baldness has existed from age or disease. It 
also restores the hair to its original ijife color, black, 
brown, or auburn, and yet is not a dye. Sold by all 
Droggists, and by Jutgs & Co., No. 704 Cucst- 
NUT ‘PTREET, Rhil: vdeiphi a. 


Ayer’s Cathartic 


FOR ALL THE PURPOSES OF A 
FAMILY PHYSIC, 


are s0 composed that disease within the range of their 
action can rarely withstand or evade them. ‘Their pen- 
ctrating properties search, and cleanse, and invigorate 
every portion of the human organism, correcting its dis- 
eased action, and restoring its healthy vitalities. Asa 
consequence of these properties, the invalid who is 
bowed down with pain or physical debility is astonished 
to tind his heaitlr or energy restored by a remedy at ouce 
£0 siinpie and inviting. 


Not only do they cure the every-day complaints of ev- 
erylody, but also many formidable and dangerous dis- 
eases; euch as Cusfiveness, Jaundice, Dyspepsia, Indi- 
gest.on, Disentery), Foul Stomach, Erysipclas, Headache, 
Piles, fdwumatism, Eruptions and Skin Diseases, Liver 
Complaint, Drop«, Tetter, and Salt Rheum, 
Worms, Gout, Neuralgia, asa Linner Pill, and for Pu- 
rifiying tie Llood. 


They are sugar-coated, so that the most sensitive can 
take them pleasantly, and they are the best aperient in 
the world for all the purposes of a family physic. 


Price 25 cents per Box; Five Boxes for $1 00. 
PREPARED BY 


DR. J.C. AYER & CO., 
LOWELL, MASS. 
Sold by all Druggists everywhere. 


Ladies’ Furs at Genin’s Bazaar, 
513 Broadway, 
Under the St. Nicholas Hotel 
HUDSON BAY SABLE, 
RUSSIAN SABLE, 
MINK, MARTEN, 
ROYAL ERMINE, 
OF TIIE LATEST STYLES FROM EUROPE, 
CHILDREN’S FURS, 
IN ELEGANT VARIETY, 


STOCK LARGE, 
ASSORTMENT COMPLETE, 
PRICES MODERATE. 


GENIN’S BAZAAR, 
513 Broadway. 


Garnet and Coral Jewelry. — We invite at- 


tention to our late importation of Coral and Garnet Jew- 
elry, consisting of bracelets, brooches, ear-rings, neck- 
laces, charms, hair-pins, combs, lockets, clasps, «&c. 
OSBORNE, BOARDMAN & TOWNSEND, 
No. 527 Broadway, corner of Spring Street. 


EMOVAL. 
JAMES BOGARDUS, 
Architect in Iron, Originator, Constructor, and Patcntee 
IRON BUILDINGS, 
Patentee and Manutacturer of 
Eccentric UNIVERSAL MILL. 
Machine corner of White and Elm Sireets, 
In Harlem Railroad Depot, 

Office No. 207 Canal Street, mear Centre, New York. 

Iron Building corner Centre and Duane Sts., formerly 
occupied, has been removed in widening Duane Strect. 


Cay" 5000 AGENTS WANTED.— To 
sell 4 new inventions. Agents have made over $25,010 
on one,—better than all other similar agencies. Send 
four stamps, and get 80 pages particulars, gratis. 

EPHRAIM BROWN, Lowell, Mass, 


IMMEL’S WHITE ALMOND SOAP 
and FAMILY BAR SOAP are confidently recom- 
— for their emollient properties and delightful 


Sold by all the Trade. 
E. RIMMEL, Perfumer, London and Paris. 


F WHISKERS AND MUSTACHES 
won't grow upon your face, use my onguent (estab- 
lished 1852), which will force them to grow six weeks 
from the first application, and without stain or injury to 
ghe skin. Price $1. Sent by mail, post free, to any ad- 
press. Ki. G. GRAHAM, 109 Nassau bireet, New York. 


— 


Fall Length Steel Dneravines 
WASHINGTON AND EVE RETT, 
Includiag a Vicw of Nicunt Vernon, 


In the Engraving of Washington. 7 hose splendid en- 
gravirgs are from original paint ings Ly Hicks, and are 
enrrared on steclin the highest styic of Art. They are 
Gach inches, each CONTAINE: SIX BQUARE FEET. 

So many course, miserable pictures have been palimed 

07 the pubiic as works of art—and especially in cheap, 

ack, and muddy engravings—that it is difficult to con- 
‘ Tice persous of taste that they are safe in ordering what 
they Lave not first seen. We have pa‘d the first ‘artists 
their own prices, amounting to MANY THOUSAND DOL- 
Lacs, to proince ENGRAVINGS REALLY REAUTIFUL, a8 
weil as THE BEST POonTRAITS. and that shell be 6PLENDID 
ORNAMENTS TO ANY ParLon. Upivions that can 
be reiicd on. 

C#~ The Editor of the New York Observer says:— 
“These eugravings are genuine works of art—the like- 
messes are admirable. ‘Ihe portrait of Mr. Everett will 
take precederice of others.” 

> The New York Christian Advocate says:—“ They 
ar: among the finest engravings we have ever seen, and 
THE PUBLISHERS ARE FULLY RESPONSIBLE 
FoR ALL THEY PROMISE.” 

TERMS ALMOST GRATIS. 
We will send, post paip, securely packed in rollers— . 

Either Engraving and a $3 0U Magazine, one 
year. for 

Both Eneravings oy a $3 00 Magazine, one 
year. for G4, 

who remit at one time will have a 
eXtra copy of each engraving. The Magazines are 


Ei=rper’s, 
The Enickerbocker, 
Godcy'’s Lady’s Book, 
The Atlantic, 


By special arrangement, 
S! Tipt: on to the Magazines is paid over 
pubwohers, and sub Cribers receive t!.cir supply for the 
year direct from theirrespective publication citees. The 
cust of the engravings is paid ouly by the difference be- 
tween the lowest wholesaie and the regular price of the 
Ma: car nes, 

gp Engravings sent at once, and subscriptions to pe- 
Meauicals commence with cv rrent issue, unless otherwise 
ordered. Money at our risk if proof is retained of hav- 
ing been mailed. First impressions are best, therefore 
send early. Address, 

O. H. BAILEY & CO., 
(At Was. & Son's Music Store,) 543 BROADWAY, 
NEW YORK 


THE GUARDIAN 
Life 
Insurance Company 


OF NEW YORK, 


the cutire sub- 
by us to their 


Office in 
CONTINENTAL BANE BUILDING, 
No. 7 Nassau Street, £ 


Is prepared to issue policies as follows, viz: 
POLICILS IN FAVOR OF AND PAYABLE TO THE 
WIFE, 


Fre2 from the claims of creditors,* 
POLICIES P AYABLE ON ATTAINING A SPECI- 
AGE, 

Or payable in case of death before attaining such ag 
POLICIES GRANTED TO CREDITORS, 
Ou the lives of their debtors. . 
POLICIES FOR ANY NUMBER OF 
PREMIUMS PAPALLE IN CASH, 
‘Quarteriy, semi-annually, or annually. 
Dividends Declared Every Three Years. 

And the surplus belonging to the policy holders re- 

turned tu them in Scrip. 

This Scrip bears six per ceut. per annum interest, pay- 
able in cash, and the redemption thereof is commenced 
when the aggregate issuc shall have amounted to 
$1,000, 

p At the same time, the Company is empowcred by its 
charter to purchase the Scrip tur the benetit of the policy 
holders betore that time. 

This Scrip is not affected by the forfeiture’ er sale of 
the policy, which 13 a great advantage over the system 
adopted by some Compauies, of subjecting thé dividend 
to the same terms of forfeiture and sale as the policy, by 
indorsing it thereon. ‘This is clearly unjust, as the div- 
idend is a surplus fund, and is rig htly the property of 
the insured, irrespective of the policy. 

The interest on the Scrip graduaily reduces the pre- 


Directors: 
JAMES T. SOUTTER, GEORGE OPDYKE, 
DOUGLAS KOBINSON,. E. V. HAUGHWOLT, 
THOMAS RIGNEY, JAMES F. COX, 
JOUN 'T. AGNEW, ROBERT SOUTTER, 
WM. M. VERMILYL, JAMES W. HALSTED, 
W. H, PECKIIAM, FRANCIS W. TAPPAN, 
JOUN J. CRANE, FREDERICK W. MACY, 
WRIGHT, bk. T. GIBSON, 
JOHUN H. SHERWOOD, W. TAYLOR HALL, Bal- 
WILLIAM ALLEN, timeore 
WM. MOUKER, WM.WILKE N3S,Baltimore. 
JAMES W. HALSTED, President. 
HENRY V. GAMAGAN, Secretary. 
J. SMITH IOMANS, Ju., Actuary 
r W. FARLEE, Attorney and Counsellor. 
R. F. HALSTED, M.D, Medica 
W. VERMILYE, Examiners. 


THE UNIVERSAL COUGH REMEDY | 
For all Lung Complaints, 
“THE CELEBRATED TOLU ANODYNE 
The great Neuralgic Remedy, 

7 And adapted to all Nervous Complaints, 

The celebrated New England preparations are now be- 
ing distributed through the country, to which we invite 
the attention of all. Circu/ars, testimonials, and every 
thing to strengthen confidence, ‘may’ be found with deal- 
ers, and we ask all to call for them. 

J. W. HUNNEWELL & Co.; Commercial Wharf. Bost. 
GEO. HUNNEWEL L, 145 Water Street, New York. 
Also for sale by the usual Wholesale Agents in ev ery 


L. WUNNEWELL, Pharmaceutist, Superintendent. 


& LYON’S SEWING MACHINES 
—Warranted to give better satisfaction than any 
other machine in this market, or money refunded. 
N.B.—Price Repccep To $50. 
No. 503 Broadway. 


SANDS’ SARSAPARILLA. 
THE GREAT 
AMERICAN REMEDY 
FOR PURIFYING THE BLOOD. 
Every one subject to biotches or eruptions of the skin 


should try this effectual remedy. 
Prepared and sold by A. B. & D, SANDS, Druggists, 


Neo. 100 Fulton Street, New Yerk. 


HE MINISTER'S WOOING. 


by 
HARRIET PEECHER STOWE. 
20th Thousand. 
1 volume. 


AUGUSTA J. HYANS. 
llth ager 
1 $i 2 25. 


FROM DAWN ‘To DAYLIGHT. 


; MES. HENRY WARD BEECHER, 
4th Thousand 
1 vol: ait 00. 


TEN YEARS’ OF ‘PREACHER LIFE. 


REV. WM. i” MILBURN. 
lith Thousand. 
1 volume. $1 00. 
Yor sale by all Booksellers, 
DERBY & JACKSCN, Publishers, 
No. 119 Nassan <treet, New York. 
* * Single copies by mail, post-paid, on ‘receipt of price 
by the Publi: hers. 


_ THIS SUPERIOR 
Strong - bodied 
delicate. 


For sale 1 
Cotnran & Co 


ae 
C&C. 


TO SOUTEERN MERCHANTS. 


HARNDEN’S EXPRESS 


LEAVES EVERY 
TUESDAY, THURSDAY AND SATURDAY, 
BY STEAMSIOEP, 
FOR.SAVANWA Q, 
Thence, by Georgia Central Nailroad, to 
MACON, MEMPHIS, ATLANTA, 
AUGUSTA, MOBILE, KNOXVILLE, 
NASHVILLE, COLUMBUS, MONTGOMERY, 
NEW ORLEANS, 
And all Towns in the interior of | 
Georgia, Alabama and Tennessee. 
Every description of merchandise forwarded at Low 
rates, and delivered with promptness and despatch. 
lor further particulars apply at the office of 
HARNDEN'S EXPRESS, 74 Vroadway. 


SAVE A DOLLAR! 


Peterson’s ] Magazine. 
Subscribe for 1869. 


This popular Monthly Magazi ne ‘has already a circu- 
lation of nearly 100,000; but it is to we greatly _— 
for 1860. It will contain 


ONE THOUSAND PAGES OF READING! 

FOURTEEN SPLENDID STEEL PLATES! 
TWELVE COL D 

TWELVE COLORED BERLIN, WORK PAT- 


T 4 
EIGHT HUNDRED WOOD-CUTS! 
TWENTY-FOUR PAGES OF MUSIC! 
All this will be given for only Two Dotians a year, 
ora di ilar less than Magazines of the class of ** Peter- 
son's.’ Its 


Thrilling Tales and|Novelettes 


Are the best published anywhere. Il the most popular 
writers are employed to write ori ov Jor ** Peterson.” 
It also publishes 


Fashicns ahead of all Others. 


Each number, in addition to the) Colored plate, gives 
Bonnets, C loaks, and Dresses, engraved on wood. Alse 
a Pattern, from which a Dress, Mantilla, or Child's 
Dress can be cut out, without the aid of a mantua-maker. 


It is the best Laty’s Magazine|in the World. 
TRY IT FOR ONE YEAR 


TERMS—ALWAYS IN 


One Copy. One Year..........; $2 OO 
Three Copies, for One Year...... . 500 
Five Copies, for One Year....... 7 50 
Fight Copies, for One Year..... eer 10 690 

Sixteen Copies, for One Year ....\.......... wv 00 


Premiums for getting up eadin 

Three, five Fight, or sixteen copies make aclub. Te 
every person getting up a club, the Proprietor will send 
an illustrated LADY'S ALBUM, bound in moroeeo, 
gilt, post-paid. Address, post-paid, 

CHARLES J. PETERSON, 
Specimens sent gratis. 


Two Works Valuable to the Sick or 
Well. 


Sent by mail, no pay expected until received, read, and 
approved, 

Address Dr. S. S. FITCH, 714 Broadway, New York. 

Ist. SIX LECTURES on the causes, prevention, and 
cure of Lung, Throat, aid Skin disedses; Rheumatism, 
and Male and Female complaints. Qn the mode of Pre- 
serving Health to 100 years. 415 pages, 26 Engravings. 
—Price 5) cents, in siiver or P. O. stamps. 

2nd. A work on the Cause and Cure of Diseases of the 
Heart, Stomach, Liver, Bowels, and (Kidneys; ont Apo- 
plexy, Palsy, and Dyspe psia; why wel grow old and what 
causes disease. 151 pages, 6 engravings. Price 36 
cents. Say which book you wish, giving name, state, 
county town-and post office. 


BROADWAY 539 
BRIDAL SET IS, 
Tucker's ¥ lowers, Feathers, and Miscellaneous Items, 
Are all reliable. 


These celebrated and pleasant Bitters are highly rec- 
ommended by the faculty as the purest and finest Tonic 
and Stimulant ever offered to the public for General De- 
bility, Loss of Appetite, Co: stip: aioe. and other Derange- 
ments of the Stomach. 

Dsprort, 


No. 145 Water Street. 
Yor Sale Everywhere. 
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